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In the January Senatorial 
elections a most important 
event was the change from 
rhomas C. Platt to Elihu Root as Senator 
from New York State. For many years 
after the new Senator became known in 
New York City men persisted in calling 
him Young Root ;” the name still fits. No 
one has surpassed him in alertness and in 
“ getting things done,” quiet and retiring 
as is his manner. These facts have 
always been noticeable at the New York 
City bar. Long before Mr. Root was 
fifty years old he was rated in legal learn- 
ing as second only to Mr. Choate and at 
least his equal as a consummate manager 
of causes. It is true that Mr. Root has 
been a great corporation lawyer; most 
great lawyers have been corporation law- 
yers. The charge that in his services to 
his clients he has been guilty of immoral 
acts has had, so far as we know, no sup- 
porting evidence. In 1899 Mr. Root’s 
National career began. He was appointed 
President McKinley’s Secretary of War. 
The War Department was in chaos. The 
Alger régime during the Spanish-American 
War abundantly showed the need of re- 
organization. Mr. Root reorganized the 
army on a singularly effective plan. More 
difficult than the problems of the army 
were those presented by Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, acquired in the Spanish- 
American War, and by Cuba; to Mr. 
Root’s sagacity the successful administra- 
tion of our over-sea possessions is due in 
large degree. After Secretary Hay’s 
death in 1905, President Roosevelt in- 
duced Mr. Root to re-enter the Cabinet, 
now as Secretary of State. Mr. Hay’s 
service in this office had been as brilliant 
as that of any Secretary of State, but Mr. 
Root’s has been equally brilliant. He 
has reformed our consular and diplo- 
matic services; in his relations with 
Senators his tact and his skill of state- 
ment have led to a greater settling of 
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international differences than has ever 
occurred in our history ; during the last 
three years no less than seventy treaties 
have been signed. By his journey almost 
circumnavigating South America Mr. 
Root brought about friendly relations with 
all Latin-American states, now cemented 
within a few days by the signing of the 
Columbia-Panama-United States treaty 
and by the adjustment of the claims be- 
tween this country and Venezuela; while he 
has concluded special arrangements with 
Japan. His most permanent title to fame 
may ultimately be found in the result of his 
instructions to our delegates to the 1905 
Hague Peace Conference. These led to an 
international agreement for a genuinely 


judicial International Court of Arbitral Jus- 


tice at The Hague, with permanent judges, 
supplementing the present semi-diplo- 
matic court ; and it was arranged that the 
agreement was to become effectual as soon 
as several Powers should unite upon the 
method of nominating judges, without 
waiting for the consent of other nations. 
Mr. Root has been a great public servant. 


Aftér March 4, when 
one goes into the gal- 
lery of the United States Senate and looks 
upon the members below, it may seem at 
first as if the Senate had lost its traditional 
character of a continuing body.’*First of 
all the observer will miss two“men who 
had grown gray in their country’s service— 
Senators Allison and Teller. The first 
died some months ago, mourned by all, 


THE NEW SENATE 


after an unprecedentedly long term as, 


Senator. He is succeeded by another 
Republican, Albert B. Cummins, Iowa’s 
brilliant Governor. Another Democrat, 
Charles James Hughes, Jr., succeeds 
Senator Teller, of Colorado, who, by a 
strange reversal of politics, is retired, 
after a service in the Senate since 1876, 
save three years when he sat as Secretary 
223" 
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of the Interior in the Arthur Cabinet. — If 
the visitor’s first impression. of the new 
Senate is of the absence of familiar faces, 
his second impression will be of the pres- 
ence of many new faces. First among 
them will be, of course, that of Elihu 
Root; the next that of another Repub. 
lican, Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, who 
takes the place now held by Senator 
Foraker, a Republican. Then will come 
George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon. 
Though a Democrat, he has just been 
elected Senator by a Republican Legisla- 
ture, thus demonstrating that the people’s 
will is not always bound by party lines. 
Another new face will be that of Benjamin 
F. Shively, of Indiana, the first Democrat 
elected in that State since 1893. He 
succeeds Senator Hemenway, Republican. 
This political change, however, is hardly so 
noteworthy as is the fact that Mr. Shively 
will be the only Democratic Senator north 
of the Mason and Dixon line as far west 
as Colorado. Other new faces will be 
those of William O. Bradley, of Kentucky, 
to succced Senator McCreary, Democrat, 
and of the following Republican succes- 
sions—Joseph L. Bristow, of Kansas, to 
succeed Senator Long; Coe E. Crawford, 
of South Dakota, to succeed Senator Kit- 
tredge ; M. N. Johnson, of North Dakota, 
to succeed Senator Hansbrough; and 
Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, to suc- 
ceed Senator Ankeny. Senators Brande- 
gee, of Connecticut, Clarke, of Arkansas, 
Gallinger, of New Hampshire, Gore, of 
Oklahoma, Heyburn, of Idaho, Newlands, 
of Nevada, Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
Smoot, of Utah, Stephenson, of Wisconsin, 
and Stone, of Missouri, have been elected 
to succeed themselves. As regards other 
Senatorial successions, perhaps the most 
frequently heard query is, Who will 
succeed Senator Knox? A movement 
has been started in Pennsylvania for the 
election of Benjamin J. Dimmick to fill 
the expected vacancy. Mr. Dimmick’s 
record as Mayor of Scranton has been 
“greatly admired by those who have high 
standards of public office. 

Every ten years an 

account is taken of 

the number of peo- 
ple in the United States. As the time 
for the next account or census approaches 
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it becomes necessary to provide for an 
additional force of clerks. Accordingly a 
bill was recently introduced into Congress ; 
it has. passed both houses, and now wails 
the President’s signature. ‘The bill is 
admirable in that it provides that the 
clerks shall be appointed by the Director 
of the Census only after an examination 
to be conducted by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. The bill is not 
admirable in that it provides that this 
examination shall be non-competitive in- 
stead of competitive. Every member of 
Congress will doubtless be urged by his 
constituents to recommend to the Director 
of the Census the appointment of certain 
of the four thousand clerks. But the 
Director was appointed to superintend the 
Census. This means that he should give 
his whole time to the absorbing problems 
presented by the actual business of his 
office, not to distributing patronage. The 
present Director of the Census declares 
that heretofore the most vexatious task 
connected with the work has come from 
the overwhelming pressure to obtain clerk- 
ships. A non-competitive examination 
gives to every one of the many who pass 
the examination an egua/ right to appoint- 
ment! ‘Thus personal and political press- 
ure really becomes the determining factor 
in naming the great body of these em- 
ployees. If these clerks can be obtained 
as needed in the order certified from a 
competitive examination, says the Director, 
a better service will be secured than will 
otherwise be possible, the efficiency of the 
force will be greatly increased, and the 
cost of the Census correspondingly re- 
duced. Hence, during the debate, Con- 
gressman Gillett, of Massachusetts, a fore- 
most advocate of competitive examina- 
tions, rightly declared that though the bill 
recognizes the value of an examination, it 
is fundamentally and fatally defective be- 
cause the examination which it stipulates 
is not competitive. Not only is the plan 
unjust towards the Census Service in com- 
pelling that service to spend more time 
and money; it is also unjust towards 
Congressmen themselves. As Mr. Lodge 
remarked in the Senate during his vigor- 
ous fight to obtain competitive examina- 
tions, he himself would be attacked as 
inconsistent when he sought employment 
for his constituents under the bill’s pro- 
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visions, but with such provisions — there 
was no Other course open to him. Un- 
less he made the same applications as 
others, his constituents would be losers. 
Mr. Lodge quoted Dr. Carroll D. Wright, 
who had charge of the Census Bureau for 
some years after the census of 1890, as 
saying that the result of leaving the ap- 
pointments as was proposed in the pend- 
ing measure was a cost to the Government 
of $2,000,000 and more than a year’s 
time. Senator Lodge reproached his col- 
leagues with seeking to cover up the fact 
that they were actually retaining for them- 
selves as spoils the employment to be 
afforded by the bill. Despite the recom- 
mendation of competitive examinations by 
the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the 
Director of the Census, and the Census 
Advisory Committee, a majority of both 
houses of Congress evidently approves 
the conclusion of the Tammany Hall 
statesman who said, ‘“‘ We differ on tariffs 
and currencies and all them things, but 
we agree on the main proposition that 
when a man works in politics he should 
get something out of it.” 


rz 


One of the best results of 

ee ee the operation of the Pure 
. Food Law has been to 
make it possible for people to learn for 
themselves what prepared food products 
are mixed with chemicals and what not, 
and to decide, apart from any question of 
possible poisoning, which kind they prefer 
toeat. There are certain chemical sub- 
stances concerning which, among scien- 
tists, some doubt may exist as to their in- 
jurious effects ; yet if even these are used, 
the label on the bottle or package must 
state the fact. Now, it is urged, with 
much force and truth, that even where 
chemicals used for preservative reasons 
are not in themselves poisonous, yet their 
use allows the manufacturer to put up 
inferior fruit, or meat, or what not, and 
even to put up refuse material—in some 
cases it is alleged that the material rejected 
and thrown on the floor when putting up 
the superior brands is swept up and in- 
cluded in goods of the cheaper brand. If 
. It is true that the use of chemical preserv- 
atives allows such abominations to go 


undetected, then the consumer may well, 
for his.own sake, refuse to buy tinned or 
bottled food: products when the label 
shows, in however small print, that a 
chemical preservative has been used. But 
this raises another question, namely, Is it 
possible to put food products on the 
market without the use of chemical pre- 
servatives? Here we find another ex- 
ceedingly encouraging result of the Pure 
Food Law : several of the larger and better- 
known manufacturers of such products, 
actuated evidently both by genuine inter- 
est in the consumer’s welfare and by a 
sound commercial instinct, have declared 
that in most if not in all cases the use of 
preservatives is quite unnecessary. Every 
housewife knows that fruit, for instance, 
if carefully selected, with the rejection of 
all tainted parts, carefully handled, not 
diluted with water, and protected accu- 
rately and positively from the air, will 
“keep” perfectly well with only the addi- 
tion of sugar and, if desired, of spices. 
What can be done by the ordinary 
housewife can be done with far more 
certainty if performed on a large scale 
with the increased accuracy of meas- 
urement, mixing, and handling which 
naturally and necessarily accompanies 
wholesale manufacture. It is true that 
some large manufacturers declare that 
unless chemicals are used there is danger 
of ptomaine poisoning, and that their 
rivals who will not use chemicals bring 
about the same result to some extent by 
the excessive use of condiments, and that 
these in turn may serve to conceal the 


early stages of taint. The best authorities 


in this country, however, and we may add 
the practical experience in every house- 


hold, confirm the reasoning of those who . ° 


believe that “‘ pure food ” means “ nothing 
but food ”—that is, no chemicals. Further- 
more, the consumer must be very careful 
not to assume that a chemical is not in 
fact injurious. ‘Take, for instance, benzo- 
ate of soda. Thechemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has never declared 
that this substance is altogether harm- 
less, and, as we understand it, entertains 
a contrary belief. Yet, since there is a 
fair difference of opinion among scientists 
on this point, and as regards certain 
other chemical substances used in the 
preparation of food, their use in limited 
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quantities and with the fact stated on the 
label has been permitted temporarily. In 
the meanwhile President Roosevelt has 
done, in regard to this matter, exactly 
what he has done as to the question of sea- 
level or lock for the Panama Canal—that 
is, he has called in, for advice, not for 
decision, the services of a board of recog- 
nized experts. These experts are not 
Government officials, and have no power 
to decide questions ; they have for many 
months been engaged in a series of 
thorough scientific analyses of the sub- 
stances referred to them; and their re- 
port, soon to be issued, will be of value as 
furnishing a scientific basis for decision, 
while the Government remains perfectly 
free to follow its own judgment, and, if it 
desires, to ignore any recommendations by 
the board. As regards the general use 
of preservatives we may quote two 
paragraphs from a recent address by Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, the chief of the Bureau of 
Chemicals of the Department of Agri- 
culture :: 

There is a mistaken notion that preserva- 
tives are necessary. There is not a single 
article of food whichin any way is necessary 
to human nutrition and happiness which 
ca&inot be offered for consumption in its best 
state without the use of any chemical pre- 
The experience of reputable 
manufacturers has shown that all food 
products for which it is claimed preserva- 
tives are a necessity can be manufactured 


and supplied to the consumer without such 
adventitious aid... . 

Another vice in connection with the use 
of preservatives in foods is that it is a bene- 
fit to the poor man. This, I believe, is the 
most vicious of the vices. Of all persons 


who should secure wholesome food, the poor . 


man and the laboring man are the most to 
be considered. Whenever a food is debased 
in order to make it cheap, the laboring man 
pays more for any given nourishment than 
the rich man does who buys the pure food. 
Why should a poor man buy a spice two- 
thirds flour, and pay twice as much for the 
actual spice he gets as if itwere pure? Why 
should the poor man pay approximately the 
same price for a bottle of catsup made from 
the sweepings of a tomato factory when he 
could get a great deal more catsup for the 
same price in a pure state? 


Meanwhile it may be noted 
that there have been lately 
several important decisions 


relating to pure food questions. The 
bleached flour matter has already been 
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discussed in The Outlook. Hearings 
before the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
at which opportunities were given bot): to 
the advocates and opponents of the process 
to present their views, were followed by a 
decision from Secretary Wilson and the 
board that flour bleached by nitrogen 
peroxid is an adulterated product under 
the law, and cannot be brought within the 
law by any statement on the label. ‘The 
sale of bleached flour is therefore forbid- 
den, but as a temporary relief to those 
who have large stocks on hand, prosecu- 
tions will not be recommended for six 
months ; the prohibition, of course, applied 
as usual only to inter-State commerce, the 
Territories, the District of Columbia, and 
foreign commerce, while an exception is 
made in the last case when the laws of the 
foreign country do not forbid the sale of 
the article. Our readers will understand 
that the objection to this form of bleach- 
ing from the consumer’s point of view is 
that by it inferior grades of flour may be 
so “‘ doctored ’’ as to make it possible to 
sell them in unfair competition with really 
fine grades; but the decision is made 
possible because of the use of a chemical 
forbidden under the law as interpreted by 
the decision. It is interesting to note also 
in this connection that the Food Commis- 
sioner of North Dakota, Dr. Ladd, has 
just obtained from the courts a decision 
upholding the constitutionality of the State 
Pure Food Law which forbids the bleach- 
ing of flour under what is known as the 
Alsop process. Another decision from 
the Food Board forbade the entry into this 
country of vegetables greened with copper 
salts ; but later this was amended to allow 
the entry, if the label states the fact, and 
in like manner another decision permits 
the use of benzoate of soda, provided not 
over a tenth of one per cent is used; it is 
noteworthy that Dr. Wiley declined to 
sign these decisions because he still 
maintains that any chemical preservatives 
in food are unnecessary, and, in time, 


‘ injurious to health. Other interesting 


facts, included by Secretary Wilson in his 
annual report, which go to show advance 
in the enforcement of the Pure Food Law, 
are that during the year the number of 
branch laboratories has grown from six to 
twenty-one, that over thirteen thousand 
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samples of food and drugs have been ex- 
amined by the inspectors, and that over 
eight hundred prosecutions were brought, 
and only two of these were lost. Adulter- 
ated goods seized and confiscated included 
such things as cider, honey, coffee, flour, 
syrup, Wine, beer, vinegar, and canned 
fruit and vegetables. A large number of 
seizures Of whisky have been made under 
the opinion of the Attorney-General that 
whisky made from neutral spirits is mis- 
branded if labeled as straight or blended 
whisky. How the interest of the consumer 
is protected is indicated by such facts as 
that a dealer in eggs was fined one hun- 
dred dollars in every case where he had 
sold stale eggs labeled “ fresh, ’’ and that 
the same penalty was inflicted on a man 
who sold canned goods weighing less than 
the figures stated on tke label, while a 
much-advertised “ skin food”’ was shown 
by analysis to be made up solely of Epsom 
salts and a pink dye. 
a 

In a sense the proposal of 
certain anti-Japanese bills in 
the California Legislature has 
been a public benefit. It has brought out 
into a Clear light the fact that the relations 
between the United states and Japan, as 
regards emigration from Japan to America, 
are in an eminently satisfactory condition. 
lhose who think it important that the 
number of Japanese emigrants coming to 
this country should be diminished cannot 
but admit that this result is rapidly being 
brought about under the present arrange- 
ments. President Roosevelt, in an earnest 
letter to Governor Gillett, of California, 
points out that only 2,074 Japanese have 
come to our mainland during the six 
months ending October 31 last, while 
the total number of those who have left 
this country in the same period is 3,281. 
Such a showing amply justifies the Presi- 
dent’s comment that the arrangement 
brought about two years ago with no little 
difficulty is at last in first-class working 
order. It indicates, he further reasons, 
that in a few years the number of Japa- 
nese here will be no greater than that of 
Americans in Japan; “ that is, the move- 
ment will be as normal in one case as in 
the other, which is just what we desire.”’ 
What is to be thought, then, of the unfair- 
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ness of Californian agitators who delib- 
erately try under such circumstances to 
produce irritation between the two coun- 
tries? To criticise their action as “ great 
unwisdom,”’ as the President does, is mod- 
erate. After receiving the Presidént’s 
letter, Governor Gillett very frankly and 
clearly pronounced himself as opposed to 
anti-Japanese legislation and as convinced 
that no such legislation would, in point of 
fact, be enacted. It is certainly the duty 
of each State by its own legislation to aid 
the General Government to further the 
interests of the people at large. ‘The 
Governor of California in this case declares 
that Japan is acting absolutely in good 
faith in its endeavor to check emigration, 
and urges his own people not to embarrass 
or hinder the United States Government. 
The bills in question were rather of an 
irritating character than of a serious na- 
ture, but were admirably calculated to 
offend the pride of Japan as a nation. It 
is to be hoped, after the statements of the 
President and of the Governor of California, 
that little further will be heard of the bills. 
In an address at the celebration of the 


African Diamond Jubilee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Washington gst 
week, President Roosevelt said : 


The National Government, by agreement 
with the Japanese Government, and through 
the hearty and spontaneous initiative of ‘the 
Japanese Government, has been able -to 
achieve a completely satisfactory solution of » 
all possible difficulties, of all possible ques- 
tions that could be at issue between our 
people and the Japanese people. It is only 
the Federal Government that can with wis- 
dom and propriety deal with those questions ; 
and I ask all good Americans to see to it 
that unwise men, foolish men, do not jeopar- 
dize, to their own harm and the harm of their 
own locality, the arrangement that is now 
working out so satisfactorily to the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan. 


The observance of the one 
hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Edgar Allan 
Poe on Tuesday of last week assumed 
the proportions of a National celebration ; 
and the presence of large audiences evi- 
dences the interest in the extraordinary 
career and genius of the poet, whose life 
and work have probably been more widely 
discussed and have evoked greater differ- 
ences of opinion than the life and work 
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of any other American man of letters. A 
commemoration covering three days was 
brought to a conclusion at the University 
of. Virginia on Tuesday by an address by 
Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, on 
“ The Nationalism of Poe,” ‘an aspect of his 
mind and work upon which adequate em- 
phasis has not been laid. ‘The Harvard 
professor declared that “‘ The work of Poe 
is among the still few claims which Amer- 
ica can as yet urge unchallenged in proof 
that our country has enriched the literature 
of the world.” Professor Fortier, of Tu- 
lane University, discussed ‘‘ Poe from the 
Standpoint of French Literature,” a liter- 
ature which the American poet and story- 
writer has very deeply influenced. One 
of the most interesting features of the 
occasion was the bestowal of medals, de- 
signed by Tiffany to commemorate the 
occasion, on seventy-five persons who, in 
the judgment of the University, have added 
materially to the dissemination of Poe’s 
reputation as a man of letters. Among 
the recipients were a number of French 
and English writers, Mr. Zolnay, the 
sculptor of the bust at the University of 
Virginia, Professor George E. Woodberry, 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, and Father 
Tabb. In Boston, the birthplace of the 
poet, there was a special meeting of the 
Authors Club, attended by a number of 
well-known men of letters, including Col- 
onel Higginson, Mr. Bliss Perry, and 
Judge Robert Grant. Boston University 
listened to an elaborate programme of 
addresses, and recitations frome Poe’s fa- 
mous poems. A very interesting feature 
of the evening programme was the report 
of Mr. Walter K. Watkins, who seems to 
have identified the place of the poet’s 
birth in one of two houses which formerly 
stood on Carver Street in that city. The 
commemoration in Providence centered 
upon a collection of letters and other 
mementos from Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, to whom Poe was devotedly attached 
duting the closing months of his life, and 
from Mrs. Clemm, Virginia Poe’s mother. 
In New York there were 
two celebrations. One 
was in the afternoon, under the direction of 
the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. A 
bronze bust of Poe by Edmond T. Quinn 
was unveiled by Mr. Arthur A. Stoughton, 
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the efficient chairman of the Memorial 
Committee of the Society. In the chapel 
of the University further exercises were 
held late in the afternoon, Professor 
George E. Woodberry, an eminent stu- 
dent of Poe, presiding. In his introduc. 
tory remarks he said that, although Poe 
was a child of the South, he had National 
range by reason of his sympathy. He 
was never anything but a man of letiers. 
He never earned any money except by 
his pen, and cheerfully paid the penalty 
of poverty for the sake of his profession. 
Mr. Edwin Markham read an effective 
poem, and Dr. Henry Mitchell MacCracken 
a very interesting paper on Poe’s life in 
Fordham. He advocated the purchase 
of the Poe Cottage by the city of New 
York to be placed in Poe Park. ‘Ihe 
long address of the occasion was made 
by Mr. Mabie, and was an endeavor to 
sum up the present judgment of Poe’s 
achievements and services to American 
literature. Commenting upon the failure 
to place Poe’s name in the Hall of Fame, 
he said : 


In the Hall of Fame, of which the univer 
sity whose guests we are to-day is the custo- 
dian, but is without voice in’the selection of 
names inscribed on its walls, and therefore 
free of all responsibility, Poe’s name has not 
yet found a place. That is a small matter 
so far as his fame is concerned, for fame 
does not rest on suffrages of any lesser jury 
than the great body of intelligent readers. 

If symmetry of life and faultless contour 
of conduct are the tests which determine 
fitness for this enrollment among the immor- 
tals, Poe must be content to be excluded, as 
Coleridge and Shelley and Burns—all irregu- 
lar in life, but none of them corrupt in 
nature—Chopin and Wagner, Raphael and 
Turner, would be shut out were they brought 
to the same seat of judgment. If character— 
that is, the equation between temptation in 
temperament, inheritance, physique, and the 
insidious and searching influence of condi- 
tions, and resistance, the final direction of 
the struggling spirit in the storm and mystery 
of life—is the determining element, then the 
exclusion of Poe is a usurpation of a func- 
tion which Infinite Wisdom alone is intelli- 
gent and just enough to discharge. 

If the determining test is, as it ought to 
be, the quality of a man’s work, then the 
exclusion of Poe’s name is a survival of the 
provincialism of judgment and taste against 
which he raised his voice seventy years ago. 
Is the selection of names in the alll of Fame 
to be a record of individual tastes and 
opinions or of the judgment of that company 
of intelligent readers who constitute a court 
of ultimate jurisdiction ? ) 
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The commemoration at 
Columbia University in the 
evening brought together a 
great audience, many persons being un- 
able to obtain admission. Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page sketched the life of Poe, 
declared that he was not expelled from 
the University of Virginia, and expressed 
the opinion that he was the greatest figure 
in American literature. He said: 


That Emerson was a greater thinker than 
Poe every one admits. That, like Poe, he 
was a great poet may be admitted with rev- 
erence by every literary man, but his imagi- 
nation was no more comparable to Poe’s 
than was his art. And, in the only field in 
which Hawthorne was absolutely supreme, 
Poe was not his rival, while in the field of 
the short story Poe was far his superior. In 
the field in which his genius {exercised itself 
he had no peer in his lifetime, and none has 
arisen since. 

Mr. Brander Matthews, speaking on 
“Poe’s Cosmopolitan Fame,” said : 

If the significance of an author is to be 
measured by the extent of the attention he 
has aroused in other authors, there is no 
denying the high importance of Poe, since 
no American man of letters has been the 
subject of so many biographies and the object 
of so many critical essays both at home and 
abroad. And now the time has come at last 
when his own people can afford to learn 
from foreign nations how to value Poe 
aright. His deficiencies need not be hidden 
or diminished, and there is no profit in deny- 
ing them, but his individual achievement is 
equally indisputable. He performed a most 
useful service to American letters in setting 
astandard of faithful workmanship and of 
consummate craftsmanship. His position in 
the American branch of English literature 
may not be the highest of all, but it is lofty 
enough and it is secure. 


me 
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By far the most im- 
portant part of the 
education of the offi- 
cers of our regular Army now begins just 
where most civilians think it ends-——that is, 


THE EDUCATION OF 
ARMY OFFICERS 


on graduation from West Point. That 
this is so is due to Elihu Root. During 
his four and a half years’ administration of 
the War Department (from 1899 to 1905) 
he reorganized the United States Army. 
There was, perhaps, no more important 
feature of this reorganization than the 
system of post-graduate instruction here 
outlined. After graduation from West 
Point every officer of the Line is sent toa 
garrison. All garrisons, whether within or 
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beyond our continental limits, have garrison 
schools. Here for three years the West 
Point graduates continue their studies in 
conjunction with the practical work of the 
garrison. This means three years of the 
immediate application of theory to prac- 
tice. This course ‘concludes the educa- 
tion of the less promising officers. The 
more promising, however, from one-third 
to one-half of the whole number, have 
still further instruction. They enter the 
regular work of the Army for a period 
which may be as short as three or four or as 
long as fifteen or even twenty years. ‘This 
depends entirely upon the needs and de- 
mands of the service. Finally, however, 
they all find themselves at the School of 
the Line at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
After a year’s study the weeding process 
is repeated. From one-third to one-half 
stay on for another year, in the Staff Col- 
lege, while the others are scattered through- 
out the service as necessity directs. After 
completing the year at the Staff College the 
more promising, the same proportion, after 
four or five years in the regular service, 
go to our last and highest school of military 
science, the War College at Washington, 
D. C. Here they have a final year of 
instruction. Of the 4,000 officers in the 
Army there are only twenty at the War 
College this year—twenty who have sur- 
vived the most rigorous application con- 
ceivable of the law of the survival of the 
fittest. They are mostly majors; there 
are a few captains among them. These 
picked men of the Army, after their course 
in the War College, have had six years of 
post-graduate instruction. As few as 
thirteen or as many as thirty years may 
elapse between an officer’s graduation 
from West Point and the completion of 
his studies at the War College. This great 
elasticity as to time makes the educational 
work subject to the practical needs of the 
Army, instead of the needs of the Army 
being sacrificed to the educational work. 
The engineering officers have always had 
three years of post-graduate instruction, so 
that the new system affects them only after 
these years are over. They then have 
opportunity for three more years of study, 
just as do officers of the Line after leav- 
ing the garrison schools. The engineers 
of a West Point graduating class, of whom 
there are usually about ten, are sent out 
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at once to do field work. ‘They may, for 
instance, spend the first four months at the 
Panama Canal, the next four at the scene of 
the great Governmental engineering work 
on the Ohio River. At the same time 
they are studying their text-book theories 
they are watching their seniors put these 
theories into practice. After a year of 
this migrating object-lesson study they 
go to the Engineers’ School at Washing- 
ton Barracks, Washington, D. C. Here 
they stay for two years, studying electrical 
and mechanical engineering, and continu- 
ing their object-lessons by. visiting the 
various large railway and manufacturing 
shops which are reasonably near the 
school. One-third to one-half of the best of 
these students finally find themselves at 
Fort Leavenworth. After that their 
method of progression is identical with 
that of the Line officers. One of the 
twenty officers now studying at the War 
College is an engineer. This great mili- 
tary educational system, which is as thor- 
ough as any in Europe while being far 
more elastic, was originated and put into 
operation by a civilian. In commenting 
on this, the Assistant Secretary of War, 
General Oliver, said: ‘‘When Mr. Root 
became Secretary of War he knew no 
more about military affairs than a child. 
In spite of that he reorganized the De- 
partment and the Army in such a marvel- 
ously effective way that even now practi- 
cally nothing new ever comes up which he 
did not foresee and provide for.” 


Co-operation of many so- 
cial forces is contributing 
to the success of the Mas- 
sachusetts plan of savings bank life 
-insurance and old age annuities, the 
details of which have already been de- 
scribed in The Outlook. Any citizen of 
the Commonwealth may now secure life 
insurance to a value not exceeding $500 
or an annuity not exceeding $200 from a 
single bank. It is possible, of course, 
by dealing with more than one bank to 
arrange for larger amounts. Only two 
savings banks have thus far taken direct 
advantage of the permission granted by 
the law of 1907 and opened msurance 
departments of their own, but under a 
provision for establishment of agencies 
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of the “savings and instance banks” 
(the legal. titler of the institutions that 
have undertaken insurance), it has been 
possible to make the work State-wide, 
Both the Whitmam Savings Bank and the 
People’s Savings Bank .of Brockton: in 
addition. to whatever: business they do 
“over. the counter,” are represented by 
agencies at which applications made for 
policies or annuities are received, medi- 
cal examinations taken, monthly. premi- 
ums paid, and in all important respects 
the facilities of the bank made accessible 
to large groups of wage-earners. About 
fifty of these agencies have already been 
authorized, and applications for appoint- 
ment are being received by both the 
savings banks concerned. Three other 
savings institutions, situated respectively 
in the towns of Bridgewater, Ludlow, and 
Ware, have become representatives of 
the Whitman bank. Other agencies are 
connected with labor unions, in. accord- 
ance with a scheme under which the 
treasurer of the union is to collect pre- 
miums from insured members simultaie- 
ously with their union dues. The Boston 
Central Labor Union is the first to enter 
upon this valuable form of co-operation. 
Many manufacturers who appreciate the 
practical and humanitarian necessity of 
encouraging thrift among their employees 
have agreed to furnish the facilities 
needed for putting the savings insurance 
scheme into operation in the. shop. It 
has been arranged in some instances for 
the employee who so desires to give the 
paymaster a standing order to deduct the 
amount of the life insurance or annuity 
premiums from the pay envelope. The 
list of manufacturing establishments at 
which agencies have been started in- 
cludes representatives of the shoe and 
leather business—the largest single indus- 
try in Massachusetts—the leading New 


England — ship-building company, and 
several publishing and _ bookbinding 
houses. Several welfare institutions, in- 


cluding settlement houses in Boston and 
one urban branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, have planned 
agencies for the benefit of their special 
clientele and of the general public. De- 


partment stores are offering the oppor- 
tunities to their own people, and one 
of the largest stores 


in Boston has 
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announced sayings bank life insurance, in 
connection with. its banking department, 
to be secured by any and, all’ Bay State 
citizens applying’for it anid-satisfying the 
medical and other. requirements. ”..A. 
chain of shoe stores operating in several 
cities is to hold: out the same chance to 
the purchasing public. The State Grange 
is greatly interested in the subject, and 
plans for- development of the savings 
insurance principle in rural communities 
are being carefully studied. 


‘ 


Although the work is 
only beginning, wage- 
earners of the Bay 
State have begun in large-numbers to 
respond to the inducement .of thoroughly 
safe life insurance and old age annuities 
at cost. The literature issued by the 
Massachusetts Savings Insurance League 
and from the office of the State Actuary, 
Mr. Robertson G. Hunter, has already 
acquainted thousands of people with. the 
actual details of the plan, and particu- 
larly with the statistical tables which show 
what an individual of such and such age 
must pay monthly to secure so much 
life insurance or such an annual income 
after the age of sixty or sixty-five. 
Meantime speakers of the League are 
also presenting the concrete facts of the 
proposition to audiences throughout the 
Commonwealth. Above all else the lead- 
ers of many industrial and social groups 
are quietly telling their followers that 
savings bank insurance is a good thing 
and that everybody will do well to look 
into it.  Gratifying results have been 
obtained, although educational effort is 
needed in every instance to get the work 
fairly started. The first industrial estab- 
lishment to open an agency was a large 
shoe factory employing men and women 
who make good wages. In this shop in 
three months rather more than one-third 
of all the employees took out life insur- 
ance policies or annuities, or a combi- 
nation of the two, as provided in the 
actuary’s scheme. In another factory in 
six weeks about one-fourth of the em- 
ployees were enrolled. Men, it has been 
found, undertake the protection more 
readily than women. In some depart- 
ments of one of the factories just men- 
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tioned, where mostly married men are 
employed, as many as sixty-six per cent 
of insured have been reported. The 
most notable development in the work- 
ing out of the savings insurance scheme 
unquestionably is the importance as- 
sumed by the agencies’ system of the 
Savings and insurance banks. These 
agencies undoubtedly correct a defect 
of the savings. institutions of Massachu- 
setts, which too often open their doors 
for business only long after the work- 
man has obeyed the mill whistle, and 
close them long before he emerges from 
the mill gate. The savings bank has 
hitherto failed to go to the wage-earner. 
To get to it he must ordinarily waste 
much time, and travel a route lined with 
temptations to spend the money that 
should be saved. But the savings in- 
surance departments of these banks 
established at places of business and 
social resort get hold of the workingman 
at the time when he has funds to save 
as well as to spend, and their unpaid 
solicitors counsel consistently that he 
shall not consider himself as a man who 
pays his way in, the world unless he 
withholds a portion of his earnings 
against the contingencies to which every 
man is liable. 

The work of reconstruct- 
ing the wonderful past of 
Egypt by the aid of ex- 
cavations goes on with increasingly gratify- 
ing results. Among the most notable and 
interesting of recent finds are those ob- 
tained by Professor Flinders Petrie, assisted 
by students from the British School of 
Archeology. Their work has been on 
the ancient site of Memphis, one of the 
world’s great cities in the dawn of history, 
traditions of whose splendor are preserved 
in the pages of Herodotus, and last sea- 
son’s explorations and excavations in a 
remarkable way corroborated the accounts 
in many particulars given by “ the Father 
of History.” The region excavated was 
that lying south of the inclosure of the 
temple of the god Ptah, to which atten- 
tion had been directed by fragments of 
Greek jar handles and pottery strewn over 
it. The excavations showed that this was 
once a busy mart in the foreign trade of 
Memphis, six or seven centuries before 
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the Christian era. In this region, also, 
was disclosed the outer gateway of a 
temple of King Menenptah, which takes 
us back to a time nearly contemporary 
with the Trojan war. Some twenty feet 
of earth were cleared from this site, and 
the greater part of the forecourt was dis- 
closed, together with the inner doorway. 
Among the more important articles recov- 
ered were two tablets of the goddess 
Hathor, of whom Herodotus writes as 
‘‘ the foreign Aphrodite,” and, as the reader 
may perhaps remember, it is her temple 
and its inclosure and this goddess that 
are made the scene and leading character 
in Andrew Lang and Rider Haggard’s 
story, ‘‘ The World’s Desire.” Herodotus’s 
account of the magnificent shrine of this 
goddess received at least partial corrobora- 
tion in the fragments of alabaster inlay 
and colored tiles recovered. Washing- 
places in the court of the temple were also 
uncovered, reminding the. reader of Scrip- 
ture of the possible Egyptian origin of 
the idea of the great brazen sea for ablu- 
tions in the court of Solomon’s temple, and 
suggesting perhaps an Egyptian origin 
also for the idea of supporting that sea 
upon twelve oxen, ingroups of three facing 
in the four cardinal directions. An inter- 
esting collection of terra-cotta heads and 
busts was also gathered among the ruins 
of this foreign quarter of Memphis. These 
heads are of many types, Persian, Baby- 
lonian, and others, and show that a Greek 
spirit was beginning to influence Egyptian 
art. More important still were the indi- 
cations found that the Grzco-Egyptian 
sculptors were familiar with Indian models, 
giving perhaps the first direct confirmation 
of the truth of the legend of the Buddhist 
mission of Asoka to the kings of the West. 
Viewed in the light of these finds, Mem- 
‘phis seems to have been the common 
meeting-ground of the arts, sciences, and 
religions of the ancient world, a center of 
influences that widened out indefinitely 
and helped to mold the civilization of the 
past. ‘These excavations also show that 
even at that early date all the great civil- 
ized nations of the world were at least 
in partial touch with. one another in their 
ideals and aspirations. Of purely distinctive 
Egyptian art and architecture, also, the 
excavations last season at Memphis yielded 
some valuable finds, such as a beautiful 
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lotus capital of .the time of the Pyramids 
which reappears ih the temple foundations. 
There were also found parts of columns 
girdled with a triple rope or chain -of a 
style heretofore unknown. Two large 
buildings dating back about to 1050°B.c., 
to the time of King Siamen, were a'so 
uncovered, together with their carved door 
lintels and inscriptions which help to make 
us contemporaries of the builders and 
dwellers in the long-buried city. Merely 
as an addendum of importance to~ those 
readers of The Outlook who may visit the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City, it is worth while to note that among 
the recent acquisitions of that fast-grow- 


‘ing institution are some of the antiquities 


recently acquired from the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, which are now on exhibition. 
These embrace sculptures and other works 
of art excavated during the last two years 
at the pyramid of Lisht, embracing alto- 
gether 269 cases of statuettes, great frag- 
ments of temples, relief sculpture, etc. 
Only a portion of these can be shown at 
a time in the room for new accessions, 
which is perhaps well, as it gives the 
student time to familiarize himself with 
the collection gradually. In time the whole 
will be carefully studied and catalogued, 
and, in connection with the present collec- 
tion in the rooms devoted to Egyptian 
remains, will give New Yorkers an oppor- 
tunity unequaled except by the collection 
of the British Museum for studying the 
art and history of Egypt. 


When an eminent electrician 
said, not long ago at a club 
in New York City, that be- 
fore he died he expected to open a leather 
case, no larger than a camera case, in his 
private library in this city and talk with a 
friend in South Africa, no one laughed. 
Such marvelous things have happened in 
the last twenty years that predictions that 
would formerly have been received with 
scoffing are now listened to with respectful 
attention. To-day it is the incredulous 
who are credulous. Probably no change 
of front on a great scale would have been 
more incredible to the best-informed men 
twenty years ago than that which has 
taken place in China. The whole nation 
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seems to have turned, almost in a day, 
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toward the West, eager to learn what 
Western civilization has to give, and open- 
ing the doors to Christianity as wide and 
with as generous an intellectual-hospitality 
as it once locked and bolted those doors. 
The Rev. S. Harrington Littell, one of 
the most devoted and able of the younger 
missionaries China, in a recent let- 
ter presen group of facts which in- 
dicate how complete the whole wall of 
separation has fallen. An energetic na- 
tive firm is advertising on its latest list of 
English books translated into Chinese, 
“ Tvanhoe,” ‘* David Copperfield,” “‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
‘“‘ Sherlock Holmes,” “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” ‘Westward Ho!” and even 
“John Gilpin.” To these are added a 
group of Dumas’s novels, Hugo’s “ Les 
Misérables,” books from Spencer, Mill, 
and Huxley, Lamb’s “ Tales from Shake- 
speare,” Tolstoy’s Works, and A%sop’s 
Fables. The Chinese taste is evidently 
as catholic as its interest in the literature 
of the West-is eager. Mr. Littell also re- 
ports that, while the best foreign literature 
is being put within reach of the enormous 
reading public of China, the language, 
which has been as stationary as the people 
for generations, is undergoing marked en- 
largement as the result of the contact with 
foreign nations and the introduction of 
Western ideas, customs, and inventions. 
The Throne has been recently petitioned 
for the appointment of a Commission to 
systematize the thousands of new words 
coming into use, and to exclude undesir- 
able expressions. The Chinese Empire 
opens up a vast field for spelling reform- 
ers ; and it will be curious to see what the 
Chinese do with slang. Their familiarity 
with pigeon-English is likely to make them 
lenient. 


No subject before the 
SOCIAL DISEASE AND ges: 1 . al S . t 
THE FAMILY Sociologic ociety, 


which lately held its 
third annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
attracted more attention or a more wide- 
awake discussion than the effect of certain 
specific diseases in the family. The paper 
dealing with this topic was by Dr. Prince 
A. Morrow, of New York, who has done 
so much toward enlightening the public 
on the subject of social purity. Though 
the statistics of the horrors of sexual 
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disease were most depressing, the picture 
was not wholly dark, for many wise mer 
are using wise means to create higher 
standards of morality among young men, 
and especially among college men. Among 
those who took part in the discussion was 
Professor Seligman, of Columbia, who 
said there were three ways to cope with 
the evil. The first was by governmental 
regulation of the social evil itself, but, said 
he, ‘“‘I venture to say that any one who 
has gone into the history of such attempts 
in France, Italy, Germany, and Austria, 
even if nota medical man, has come to the 
conclusion of the Committee of Fifteen 
that the evils which would be remedied 
by government regulation would, under 
American conditions, be more than multi- 
plied. We should be raising up with the 
one hand what we should be attempting to 
strike down with the other.” The second 
was a change to be brought about in the 
general social sentiment of the community 
concerning this problem. This can be 


secured only by the third remedy, education. — 


“Of this there is great and crying need. 
There is nothing more potent with a young 
man than to bring. him face to face with 
facts, especially with the facts of the situ- 
ation in regard to this great problem. 
There is, of course, danger in such pub- 
licity and it must be well considered, but 
without such knowledge the community 
cannot be educated.” Professor Selig- 
man called upon the fathers before him 
to teach their boys the laws of their own 
being, and the mothers to teach their 
daughters. But he said that after all it 
was the subconscious power of example 
in the home that exercised the strongest 
influence on children. Dr. Morrow, in 
closing the discussion, laid great stress upon 
the duties of parents in these particulars, 
saying that while children were still almost 
infants they could be guided towards purity 
and health. The sentiment of the Socio- 
logical Association was in hearty agree- 
ment with him, and it will cordially pro- 
mote any sensible efforts to this end which 
shall be moderate, in good taste, and 
applied with judgment. We may add that 
if we ever get back to the era of the family 
physician, the parents should obtain from 
him the knowledge necessary to give their 
children. ‘There are some good books 
bearing on this subject; but there are 
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many that are not good. And the subject 
is one which pre-eminently calls for the 
careful and considerate attention of the 
living teacher. 


On Saturday last, in a dense 
fog and in the darkness of 
very early morning, the steam- 
ship Republic, of the White Star Line, 
was rammed amidships by the steamship 
Florida, an Italiay liner. Two of her 
first-class passengers were killed and two 
seriously injured, while four of the Flor- 
ida’s sailors were killed. Both vessels 
were so injured that further progress 
was impossible for either, and the nearest 
land, the Island of Nantucket, was twenty- 
six miles away. The collision put the lives 
(including the crews and passengers of 
both ships) of nearly two thousand per- 
sons in immediate and terrible jeopardy, 
and it may truthfully be said that these 
lives were saved by wireless telegraphy. 
The distress call to all ships, “C. Q. D.,” 
went out through the fog and over the seas 
and reached the Republic’s sister ship Bal- 
tic coming from Europe, the American 
liner New York, the French ship Lorraine, 
the Cunard Lucania, the revenue cutter 
Gresham, and other boats; and soon 
help was hurrying to the steamers from 
every direction. The scenes about 
the disabled ships and the cluster of 
aiding vessels were really unique in marine 
history. The Republic’s passengers were 
first transferred to the Florida, and later all 
passengers of both ships were transferred 
to the Baltic and brought safely to New 
York. This double transfer at sea is said 
to be unexampled. The Republic was 
towed toward Martha’s Vineyard, but sank 
in forty-five fathoms of water a few miles 
from land. Her captain remained on board 
until the last minute. This accident vividly 
demonstrated three things: the splendid 
qualities of skill and heroism in modern sea- 
men, the wonderful construction of modern 
passenger ships, and the practical efficiency 
of wireless telegraphy. Such a collision, 
instead of making the traveler fear an 
ocean voyage, ought to convince him that 
a transatlantic journey in a modern pas- 
senger veSsel is really the safest as well 
as one of the most comfortable forms of 
travel. 


THE WIRELESS 
IN A CRISIS 





THE OUTLOOK 


SAVING THE YOSEMITE 
PARK 


We ask our readers, especially our 
Western readers, to give their careful 
attention to the article by Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson and the story by Mr. 
Stewart Edward White which appear else- 
where in this issue of T tlook. Mr. 
White’s story presents a vivid picture of 
what this country has been through in its 
struggles to preserve its natural resources 
and create its great National parks. Mr. 
Johnson describes the proposal to give. 
over the beautiful Hetch-Hetchy Valley in 
the Yosemite National Park to San Fran- 
cisco for a water reservoir. 

A glance at the accompanying map 
shows the situation of the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley in the Yosemite National Park, 
whose boundaries are indicated by the 
broad shaded outline running from the 
Twin Lakes on the north to Summerdale 
on the south, and from the Sierra Nevada 
on the east to the famous “ Big Trees” 
onthe west. Ifthe Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
is turned into a reservoir, it will be for 
the purpose of supplying the city of San 
Francisco with water for drinking, wash- 
ing, and industrial purposes. These pur- 
poses cannot be hygienically carried out 
without careful supervision, not only of the 
Tuolumne River and the beautiful camp- 
ing meadows near its head, but also of 
the watersheds on the north and south. 
Far be it from The Outlook to say that 
San Francisco should not be given the 
opportunity to wash and dress itself 
properly and drink a moderate amount of 
pure water. The point we wish to make 
here is that if its drinking water is to be 
kept pure, it means that the Hetch-Hetchy 
Water Company must eventually be given 
practical supervision of at least half of the 
Yosemite National Park. We have neither 
the knowledge nor the time to go into 
details of rainfall, watershed topography, 
or bacteriological chemistry, but we do 
know that if a municipal water-works is 
permitted to erect its plant in the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley, it means that the Yosemite 
Park will become the back yard of a great 
municipal utility instead of a recreation 
ground for all the people of the country. 

The Outlook says this with full rec- 
ognition of the fact that Mr. Garfield, 
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THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. Pinchot, 
the National Forester, men of the highest 
character, most unselfishly devoted to 
National welfare on the highest plane, 
and experts in the matter of National re- 
sources and National parks, have both 
approved the project of turning the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley into a San Francisco reser- 
voir. We do not claim that under the 
law Secretary Garfield lacks the authority 
to make this grant. We take issue with 
him on his statement of reasons for giving 
the permission. They are, first, that San 
Francisco seriously needs water; and, 
second, that to let it have water from the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley is ‘‘ not incompatible 
with public interest.” If San Francisco 
could not get an adequate water supply 


from any other source than Yosemite 
Park, we should think Secretary Garfield’s 
decision a justifiable one; but we have 
seen no satisfactory evidence that the citi- 
zens of San Francisco cannot get all the 
water they need from at least a dozen 
other sources of supply, and excellent evi- 
dence from competent engineers than they 
can do so. It may be that they can get 
it more cheaply from the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley; but we submit that while the 
Yosemite National Park might very prop- 
erly be sacrificed to save the lives and 
health of the citizens of San Francisco, it 
ought not to be sacrificed to save their 
dollars. 

If this country were in danger of 
habitually ignoring utilitarian practice for 
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the sake of running after sentimental 
dreams and esthetic visions, we should 
advise it to cut down the California big 
trees to shelter its citizens from the weath- 
er, and to dam the Tuolumne River in order 
to instruct its citizens in the use of the bath- 
tub. But the danger is all the other way. 
The National habit is to waS8te the beauty 
of nature and save the dollars of business. 
One of the great achievements of the 
present Federal Administration is that it 
has made the entire country realize both 
the wisdom and the necessity of preserving 
its forests, mountains, rivers, and lakes as 
National resources. For the present Ad- 
ministration to permit a municipal corpo- 
ration to intrench itself in the Yosemite 
National Park, no matter how good that 
corporation promises to be, seems to The 
Outlook an indefensible and dangerous 
piece of inconsistency which will be 
thoroughly bad not only in its immediate 
effect but as a precedent for future action. 
Before the damage is irremediably done 
we hope that Congress will investigate 
the entire Hetch-Hetchy controversy for 
the express purpose of authoritatively 
finding out whether San Francisco cannot 
be adequately supplied with water from 
some other source. We urge our readers 
to write to their Representatives in Con- 
gress asking for Congressiorial action. 


8 
THE HIGHEST LAW 


The verdict of acquittal in the trial of 
T.J. Hains, charged with complicity with his 
brother in the murder of William E. Annis, 
is a startling illustration of the spread of the 
spirit of lawlessness, of indifference to man- 
slaughter, and of confusion of mind in re- 
gard to fundamental principles of right and 
morals in this country. It is not neces- 
sary to recite the details of this case. 
Hains, if the newspapers report him accu- 
rately, has had the insolence to make this 
extraordinary statement : 

The jury, by returning a verdict acquitting 
me of original responsibility for the death of 
Annis, has placed the “ unwritten law ~ high 
above the written law of the State of New 
York. Clearly the jury vindicated the right- 
eousness of the “ unwritten law” by finding 
me not guilty as charged. That must be 
obvious to every mind that has followed the 
trend of the testimony and grasped the sig- 
nificance of the verdict in corelation with the 
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judge’s charge. Clearly, also, if I am guilt- 
ess my brother is guiltless. Should he now 


be tried, there is not any doubt that he will 
be acquitted. ~ 


It is high time that the American people 
should clear their minds on this whole sub- 
ject of the “ higher law,” and with regard 
to the grotesque and tragic misuse of the 
word “honor” in connection with these 
cases. Last winter a Virginia judge went 
so far as to recognize what he called the 
higher law, in a charge to the jury, 
although he was sworn to maintain the 
laws of the State and of the country. 
When judges and juries, a considerable 
part of the press, and no small number of 
people, receive the acquittal of a murderer 
with applause because he has taken the 
law into his own hands in defense of his 
so-called honor, it is time to ask seriously 
whether laws in America are to be enacted 
by legislative bodies, or by passionate and 
bloodthirsty men acting upon the impulse 
of the moment. 

The man who revenges what he regards 
as a stain upon his honor and maintains 
what he calls the honor of his family by 
shooting the man accused of, dishonoring 
his wife, his daughter, or his sister, takes 
into his hand the entire machinery of the 
law. He acts as judge, as prosecuting 
attorney, as jury, and as sheriff. He 
decides on the evidence, he pronounces 
the sentence, and he executes it. The 
accused has no chance for his life. He 
is shot without warning. In many cases 
he is innocent. Several years ago a woman 
suffering from hysteria told her husband 
that a young clergyman had attempted to 
dishonor her. Without waiting to learn 
the facts or consulting a physician as to 
his wife’s mental condition, he waylaid 
the young man, shot him, and would 
have killed him if his aim had been truer. 
Every physician knows that in certain 
hysterical conditions no woman’s word 
and no man’s statement is worth any- 
thing.; and it is precisely in these states 
of mind that these charges are often 
made against persons’ who are not only 
absolutely guiltless, but who have no 
intimate relations with the family. ‘The 


appalling injustice in such cases is evident. 
Not only does a man pay with his life for 
the diseased imagination of a woman, but 
he often suffers serious clouding of repu- 
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tation. Moreover, the fact must be faced 
that men are not always the tempters and 
women the innocent victims. 

The man, be he father, husband, or 
brother, who takes the law into his own 
hands, incorporates the spirit of a mob. 
Mr. Lincoln said that—*“ There is no griev- 
ance that is fit object of redress by mob 
law, not even the most terrible offense.” 
And he put probably the greatest danger 
which this country faces in another phrase : 

I know the American people are much 
attached to their government. I know they 
would suffer much for its sake; I know they 
would endure evils long and patiently before 
they would ever think of exchanging it for 
another—yet, notwithstanding all this, if the 
laws be continually despised and disregarded 
if their rights to be secure in their persons and 
property are held by no better tenure than 
the caprice of a mob, the alienation of their 
affections from the government is the natu- 
ral consequence ; and to that, sooner or later, 
it must come. 

The idea of honor which underlies this 
kind of manslaughter belongs to the Dark 
Ages. It is a survival of barbarism—of 
the blood feud ; and the Hains case’ shows 
a tendency to enlarge the circle of aveng- 
ers so as to include the collateral branches 
of the family. This is precisely what 
prevailed under the barbarous code. Any 
member of a family could kill at sight a 
man alleged to have committed an offense 
against the family. ‘The real sentiment 
out of which these crimes of violence 
spring is not a sense of outraged honor, 
but of uncontrolled passion ; of the hatred 
of aman against the man whom he thinks 
has injured him ; of the savage desire for 
vengeance which can find satisfaction only 
when blood is shed. As a matter of fact, 
to kill a man who has offended you is to 
destroy the only chance of reparation 
which he can make to you; is to follow 
a blind impulse and kill when the real pas- 
sion of the hour ought to be to secure the 
reparation of confession and repentance. 

Nothing could be a more shocking trav- 
esty of love and honor than the practice 
of protecting a woman’s honor, be she 
wife, sister, or daughter, by making 
her the center of a sensational tragedy 
and advertising her shame through the 
length and breadth of the land. That is 
precisely what every man does who shoots 
the betrayer of a woman for whom he is 
responsible. At the very hour when love 
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would guard her, he turns the sensational 
newspapers loose upon her, to print her por- 
trait from the Atlantic to the Pacific, make 
her offense food for talk in saloons and 
brothels in every part of the land. If aman 
really loves a woman, his first impulse and 
his final action in such a crisis must be to 
get her out of the public eye ; to give her 
a chance-to restore herself ; to protect and 
shield her in every possible way. To 
shoot the man who has betrayed her is 
not an expression of love, but of egotism ; 
it is the deed of a man who is thinking 
about himself, and not about his wife, his sis- 
ter, his daughter, or his mother. It is an un- 
forgivable offense against the highest law. 
If one applies the ethics of the New Tes- 
tament to such a situation, the fallacy of 
so-called honor in such cases vanishes into 
thin air; or rather becomes a gross trav- 
esty of a sacred and beautiful sentiment, 
of a sacred and unescapable obligation. 

If the men who take the law into their 
own hands were gentlemen in the higher 
sense of the word, with a passionate 
though mistaken sense of personal dignity, 
one might have some pity for these 
offenders ; looking back on the long line 
of avengers of their honor who have ap- 
peared in American courts and in Ameri- 
can newspapers, can any one recall a 
really noble man? Has not every case 
of this kind shown a man of low habits, 
low standards, vulgar tone, or a half-ma- 
niac? Is it not time that the truth should 
be told about these so-called protectors of 
homes and honor, these criminal egotists ? 


THE RECUPERATION OF 
AMERICA 


The New York Sun attributes the fol- 
lowing paragraph to a recent sermon by 
the Rev. C. F. Aked, D.D., the eloquent 
English Baptist preacher who has compar- 
atively recently settled in this country : 

You cannot be great while your country 
reeks with social injustice and “political 
wrong; when capital and labor are ready 
almost to settle their differences in the smoke 
of battle; when all over the land women in 
sweatshops are singing the song of the shirt ; 
when the cry of children is heard in factories 
all over the land. Worst of all is the material- 
ism we see on every hand debasing its people. 


It must be confessed, in view of such 
revelations of graft as those recently 
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reported from the city of Pittsburgh, 
that there is a certain apparent jus- 
tice in this sharp condemnation of the 
American people. Nor have we the least 
inclination to defend against Dr. Aked’s 
rebuke those who deserve it. But as an 
estimate of American social morality it 
fails to take account of the recuperative 
power of democracy. Corruption in gov- 
ernment is not new. Ever since the days 
of ancient Rome, and before, robbers of 
society have succeeded in getting places 
of trust and confidence in government, 
and not infrequently, as in ancient Rome 
and in Bourbon France, government has 
become little else than organized robbery. 
What is distinctive in a democratic society 
is, not the corruption, but the curative 
forces in society which almost spontane- 
ously spring into being to cast the corrup- 
tion out. 

Democracy always implies a free press, 
and a free press always involves the pos- 
sibility, and generally the probability, of 
public exposure. America exposes her 
dirty linen in the front yard. ‘The exposure 
is disagreeable, but it is valuable. We know 
our corruption. Some newspapers may 
be venal, but all newspapers are not. 
And as the prosperity of the newspaper 
depends largely on the number of copies 
sold, and the number of copies sold de- 
pends on the public demand, and nothing 
is more sure to create a public demand 
than a public exposure of public corrup- 
tion, there is furnished by democracy both 
an-opportunity to turn the limelight on the 
thieves and the motive to do so. The 
dramatic incident in Pittsburgh, when a 
flashlight instantly photographed the 
bribed official in the very act of taking the 
bribe which he had demanded, was itself 
a kind of symbol. The press is a camera, 
and it is eager to photograph the public 
criminal, and most eager to photograph him 
in the commission of his crime. The 
New York Times, by its exposure of the 
crimes pf the Tweed Ring years ago, 
gained a National reputation which, in 
spite of subsequent vicissitudes in its for- 
tunes, it has never wholly lost. It is true 
that in the pursuit of popularity some 
newspapers sometimes palm off on their 
readers false revelations. Yet the benefit 
to the community of its liberty to tell all 
that it can discover is not nullified by the 
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fact that it sometimes tells what it has 
only invented. And whatever injury is 
inflicted on the community by the wide- 
spread knowledge of public crimes is more 
than counterbalanced by the fact that per- 
manent concealment of crime is always 
very difficult, and never can be counted 
on by the criminal. 

For not only is the public informed, 
with much detail of circumstance more or 
less accurate, of these crimes against soci- 
ety, but its conscience is aroused against 
the act and the actors. The criminal 
easily invents a plausible excuse sufficient 
to satisfy his own complaisant conscience. 
But it satisfies no one else. Does the thief 
say, I must live? The reply of the com- 
munity is, Why? Does the embezzler say, 
I only temporarily borrowed, intending to 
pay back again? ‘The community replies, 
Borrowing without leave is stealing. Does 
the bank official say, I had to bribe the 
city official to get business for my bank ? 
The community replies, Banks that can 
get business only by corruption had better 
not do business. In short, when the 
newspaper discloses the masked robber, 
the public conscience easily pulls the 
mask off from his face, and he is seen to 
be a simple, sordid thief. If he is a 
respectable citizen with a theretofore good 
reputation, punishment does not wait for 
the slow process of the courts. The ex- 
posure is itself the punishment. And the 
conscience of each citizen tones up the 
conscience of his neighbor. So that de- 
mocracy by its free press discovers and by 
its free debate adjudges the criminal. It 
is indeed a rude kind of justice that is 
thus administered ; but it is generally real 
justice and promptly executed. 

Nor does the power of democracy stop 
here. It learns, it judges, it acts. The 
public which has been wronged, which has 
learned of the wrong, and which has sat 
in judgment on the wrong, has power 
through the ballot to protect itself against 
the repetition of the wrong. It can take 
away at the next election the power to 
corrupt the public service from the servant 
whose corruption has been discovered. 
And it can take such action through its 
representatives as will make the repetition 
of the crime by other criminals more 
difficult. 

Thus a triple power—the power of 
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acquiring information through the public 
press, the power of an aroused conscience 
through public debate, and the power of 
legislative action through the public ballot 
—dgives to democracy means to cure social 
wrong such as is possessed by no other 
form of government. If it is true that 
our country suffers from social injustice 
and political wrong, it is also true that in 
no other country is the exposure of social 
injustice and political wrong so certain, in 
no other country is the visitation of public 
condemnation so speedy, and in no other 
country is the opportunity for correction 
so entirely in the hands of those who are 
wronged. Social injustice and political 
wrong are far worse in Russia than in 
America ; but in Russia the only remedy is 
in revolution, in America the remedy is at 
hand in a free press, a free discussion, 
and a free ballot. What is distinctive of 
democracy is not social injustice and polit- 
ical wrong ; that is common to all govern- 
ments. What is distinctive of democracy 
is its threefold remedy. 


WHAT ARE WE WORTH? 


Every year a merchant takes account of 
stock. He makes an inventory. This 
year the American people have made the 
first inventory of their natural resources. 

What are those resources? Lands, 
Forests, Waters, Mines. Four bodies of 
experts have made this inventory, one 
body in each department. Together these 
men compose the National Conservation 
Commission, appointed last summer by 
President Roosevelt, following his confer- 
ence with the Governors at the White 
House in May. ‘This first inventory, em- 
bodied in their joint report, is, as the Presi- 
dent says in his message of transmission 
to Congress laid before that body last 
week, “one of the most fundamentally 
important documents ever laid before the 
American people. ... It supplies as 
close an approximation to the actual facts 
as it was possible to prepare with the 
knowledge and time available.” 

The facts set forth in the inventory 
constitute, as’ the President declares, an 
imperative call to action. With the growth 
in population and the still more rapid 
increase in consumption, the American 
people will hereafter make greater de- 





mands upon all our natural resources. 
At the present increasing rate of demand 
and production the supply of coal may be 
exhausted before the middle of the next 
century. Our high-grade iron ores can- 
not be expected to last beyond the middle 
of the present century. Nor is our_ 
petroleum supply expected to last beyond 
the latter limit. These mineral resources, 
once gone, are gone forever ; in that they 
differ from renewable resources like lands, 
forests, and waters. 

But this is not the worst. We are 
exhausting our natural resources not only 
by reason of legitimate demand, but still 
more by waste. The daily waste of naf- 
ural gas, the most perfect known fuel, is 
enough to supply every city in the United 
States of over a hundred thousand people. 
For every five tons of coal consumed there 
is a waste of nearly three tons. Hitherto 
Congress has passed expensive River 
and Harbor Bills to dredge streams and 
harbors which were being filled up by a 
billion tons of our best farming soil swept © 
by floods and freshets into them every 
year. This soil was lost because of the 
reckless cutting of the forest, the conse- 
quent loss of the mass of leaves and roots 
which act as a reservoir for the water, and 
hence the letting loose of freshets and 
floods. Shall not the realization of these 
things make us conserve our forests 
through wise use? The Government 
already owns more than a quarter of our 
forest land ; by its application of scientific 
forestry soil is being saved, water power 
and navigability are being improved, and 
by the application of a comprehensive plan 
of waterway development all the uses of 
the waters will be conserved. 

We are to do this not only for our- 
selves, but for our children. As _ the 
President says: ‘If we of this genera- 
tion destroy the resources from which our 
children would otherwise derive their live- 
lihood, we reduce the capacity of our land 
to support a population and so either de- 
grade the standard of hving, or deprive 
the coming generations of their right to 
live on this continent.” 

Nor should Americans of to-day and of 
the future be deprived of liberty any more 
than of life. And industrial liberty has 
not been reflected in the unregulated con- 
trol of our natural resources. Yet indus- 
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trial liberty is, as the President says, “a 
right no less precious and vital than politi- 
cal freedom.” It is, indeed, “a fruit of 
political liberty.” And, “exactly as we 
stand for political democracy, so we must 
stand for industrial democracy.” 

The present inventory is doubtless but 
the beginning of a series indispensable in 
reckoning intelligently what we are worth. 
The inventory marks another step in the 
movement towards natural résource con- 
servation which is one of the greatest 
achievements of the present Administra- 
tion. Certainly it is in line with the Ad- 
ministration’s consistent effort to secure 
and enlarge the opportunities of the men 
and women of the United Stafes. Suc- 
cessive inventories of our natural resources 
will suggest successive conditions under 
which there shall be greater equality of 
opportunity. 

Privilege is nowhere more hateful than 
when found intrenched in the control of 
our natural resources. Here has been 
specially evident, as the President points 
out, the Administration’s fight against 
privilege in general. The power of spe- 
cial privilege at the polls was abridged by 
a recent act making it unlawful for corpo- 
rations to contribute money for election 
expenses. The power of special privi- 
lege on our railways was abridged by the 
new Railway Rate Regulation Act. The 
power of privilege in a public necessity 
was abridged when the President inter- 
vened in the great anthracite strike. 
The power of privilege in another public 
necessity was abridged when the Adminis- 
tration entered upon its present forest 
policy. 

Thus the conservation of our natural 
resources is no merely economic policy. 
It is a moral policy. It is in line with the 
oft-declared purpose “to secure freedom 
of opportunity to all our citizens, now and 
hereafter,” and “to set the ultimate in- 
terest of all of us above the temporary 
interest of any individual, class, or group.”’ 

The Commission, representing, the 
reader will remember, nearly if not quite 
all the States in the Union, urges on 
Congress the appointment of a National 
Commission on the conservation of the 
country’s resources, empowered to co- 
operate with State Commissions to secure 
such conservation in all parts of the 
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country. The President indorses this 
recommendation, and asks for an appro- 
priation of at least $50,000 to cover its 
expenses. The Outlook agrees, and we 
think the people generally will agree, with 
the concluding sentence of the President’s 
Message: “I know of no other way in 
which the appropriation of so small a sum 
would result in so large a benefit to the 
whole Nation.” 
S| 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 
AND AMERICAN PAINTING 


In commenting on the exhibit of art in 
New York City, due to the generous in- 
itiative of William II and of other friends 
of German art, the opinions, on another 
page, of Dr. Kuno Francke, Professor 
of the History of German Culture at 
Harvard, and the Curator of its Ger- 
manic Museum, command attention and 
respect. His claims, however, that Ger- 
man painters and sculptors of to-day are 
the equals of those of any other country 
are open to serious question. 

In sculpture, moving as is the senti- 
ment of “The Mother and Child” of 
Lewin-Funcke in the Metropolitan exhibit, 
what German contemporary name repre- 
sents the genius of the French Rodin, 
or of the Americans Barnard, Bartlett, 
French, MacMonnies? If the names of 
artists who have recently passed away 
are to be included with those of to-day, 
no Germay stands beside the American 
Saint-Gaudens. Including such names, 
Lenbach was one of the great portrait- 
painters of our age, as witness his 
“ Bismarck ” in the present exhibit. Yet 
in his way he was not greater than was 
his contemporary, the Englishman Watts, 
in his, nor than the American Sargent, 
happily still among us, is in his. Of living 
German portrait-painters, Kampf, Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Royal Academy, and 
Kaulbach may be said to be in the lead. 
But, solid and respectable as are their 
merits, they do not measure up to the 
brilliancy of the American Chase. In 
figure-painting the exhibit offers us, first, 
the admirable efforts of a Gebhardt and 
a Uhde in historical and religious art— 
pictures which tell a story with real sim- 
plicity and sentiment, but which would 
have been more luminous had they been 
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painted by the Frenchman Lhermitte, 
more subtle if painted by the American 
Dewing, and more impressive if painted 
by the American Abbott Thayer. Then 
follow the vagaries of an Exler and a 
Stucks artists who exaggerate the faults 
of a man of real genius, the poet-painter 
Boécklin, as Michelangelo’s followers ex- 
aggerated his own exaggerations. Let 
any one look at Erler’s huge decorative 
triptych at the Metropolitan, a grotesque, 
violent, strident composition, and compare 
it with the figure-painting by the Ameri- 
cans Henry Oliver Walker and Edwin H. 
Blashfield in the Congressional Library at 
Washington, or that by John W. Alexander 
in the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. 
The chief difference is not in line but in 
color. Béocklin, with all his genius, was 
no colorist. His color, and that of his 
followers, reminds one of the garishness 
of the scene-painter. There seems to be 
little native German genius for color, but 
plenty for line. Hence in black-and- 
white illustration the Germans have always 
held high place, latterly following their 
great draughtsman Menzel. In the field 
of landscape-painting, Dill’s canvases, as 
seen in the exhibit, show an admirable 
serenity, and represent a color not appar- 
ently raw or hard or harsh until one 
compares it with the light, atmosphere, 
harmony, rhythm, and the well-modulated 
values of the painters who hail from the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, or of such Amer- 
icans, among many others, as Tryon or 
Metcalf or Ben Foster or Ranger or that 
modernist Childe Hassam. 

German art strives to do precisely what 
Professor Francke says it does; it strives 
to bring out the dominant note of the 
totality of modern German life—its eager- 
ness for achievement, its restless search 
for new paths of activity, its determination 
to go to the root of things, and its striving 
for a large, free, generous humanity. But 
it does not necessarily follow that the Ger- 
man art of the day is great art. 

In the history of German painting there 
have been a few very great names—Diirer, 
Holbein, perhaps Menzel. But that his- 
tory cannot rival the history of Italy and 
the Low Countries, any more than present 
German conditions may be thought equal 
to these in France and America. Why? 
Because of German clumsiness in the ex- 
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pression of its ideal. The ideal is there, 
as Dr. Francke says, and it is a noble ideal. 
Yet in the expression of that ideal German 
sculpture and German painting lag far 
behind German music. No music of our 
time or of any time is so great as the 
German. For music the German has 
native genius. But who would compare 
a Brahms symphony with the series of 
sculptured Hohenzollern ancestors in the 
Berlin Thiergarten, or with the often 
abnormal scene-paintings of a Stuck? 
The ideal eloquently phrased by Professor 
Francke is adequately expressed by Ger- 
man composers and by German philos- 
ophers, not by German sculptors and 
painters. In our opinion, they are not the 
equals of the sculptors and painters of 
France and America. 


THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator spent Christmas week 
in Seville, in Andalusia, where the Christ- 
mas sunshine came streaming in through 
his open windows. Through them he 
could look out on a sunlit plaza, bordered 
with palm trees and rows of pink and 
white and yellow houses, and the orange 
groves of the Cathedral, their dark leaves 
shot through and through with golden 
gleams like so many Christmas trees 
decorated for the occasion. Above, from 
a court of white-flashing fountains and 
dark hedges of laurel and pifia, rose the 
slender, graceful Moorish tower of La 
Giralda. Light and sunshine and color,. 
and the deep blue domie of a sky! It 
was that which led him to Andalusia— 
the eternal longing of the Northern peo- 
ples for the wide skies and clear air and 
warm sunshine of the South. 


Christmas was an enthusiast’s day, a 
wonderful day of sunshine, not warm, but 
delightfully cool and bracing like the first 
September days of Vermont, and length- 
ening into a clear and level twilight that 
glowed luminously over the Andalusian 
plains. The soft light seemed to fill 
earth and sky alike and to come, not from 
any particular quarter, but to glow with its 
own radiance like a Correggio painting. 
For contrast there were greens, dark 
where the orange groves were clustered, 
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gray where the olive orchards slipped 
down the valley toward the Guadalquivir ; 
while around about rose the sentinel 
ranges of mountains, bare, dust-colored, 
fearful in the detail of their savagely 
gored sides and stony gullies, but softened 
by distance into palest tints of pearl and 
tan and opal. 
o2) 

All morning long the Spectator. wan- 
dered aimlessly about, through narrow, 
awning-shaded streets, hoping vaguely to 
come upon the Cathedral; but, drawn 
astray instead by the elusive charm of an 
invisible guitar, plunged at length down a 
yellow-plastered alleyway, and quite by 
accident found himself in the Alcazar, the 
ancient palace of the Moorish kings. 
Guitar and player—if indeed there were 
such things—had vanished, yet, as if to 
the magic of the still lingering sound, 
there arose before his eyes an enchanted 
palace of the Moors. It stood there, 
wavering in the warm, trembling golden 
light, glowing like an opalescent shell, deli- 
cately carved and tinted like a fairy palace 
of dreams. For a moment he scarcely 
dared to cross the cream-white court, lest 
colonnades and alabaster pillars and cool 
gardens and fountains should vanish at a 
touch and prove only an enchantment of 
the Southern skies—then, silently and 
round-eyed, passed through the court and 
into the chambers beyond. ‘These were 
the private apartments of the kings, and 
their walls were molded with infinite detail 
of design and tinted in rose and azure and 
gold, while the indented ceilings seemed 
to shimmer and sway like the silken 
“fringes of an Arab’s tent. Each room 
opened outward, without doors, upon the 
central court, and had a marble floor with 
a fountain in the center and couches along 
the sides, whence, through horseshoe 
arches and waving palm trees, one could 
look out into the gardens and orange 
groves beyond. ‘These gardens were of 
palm trees and olive trees and piiia, bor- 
dered with hedges of sweet-smelling jas- 
mine and laurel, and crossed with foot- 
paths of marble flags: laid with pipes and 
pierced with tiny holes, so that they could 
be turned at will into avenues of foun- 
tains. ‘This was a device, so the Specta- 
tor learned, of Pedro the Cruel, who used 
to invite his guests to stroll between the 
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tall hedges, after a banquet, and then, 
from a waterproofed bower, would sud- 
denly transform the paths into spouting 
geysers and rushing streams, and thereby 
doubtless do a good deal towards earning 
his name. 

8 

In the afternoon the Spectator went to 
a charity fair, or, as it became in Spain, a 
charity lottery, and a most popular form 
of Christmas entertainment. Everybody 
seemed happy and excited over the lottery 
of Christmas “ gifts,” and though there 
was a tree, it was quite overlooked in the 
interest of prize-drawing. The billets 
were collected over and over again and 
thrown into a swiftly turning glass jar, 
and the lucky numbers whirled out. The 
Spectator drew a minor gift, a gorgeous 
fan with forreros painted upon it—not 
toreadors, for there is no such Spanish 
word, and the term is unknown outside of 
Bizet and comic opera—but the same 
light-hearted and daring bull-fighters of 
romance. 

Yet of all the Christmas joys of Seville 
the most famous and the one longest to 
be remembered was the great Mesa de 
Gallo, the midnight Mass on Christmas 
Eve in Seville’s mighty Cathedral. What 
a glorious clashing of bells preceded it! 
The thirty-five bells of La Giralda and 
the great Toca-toca that sounds but twice 
a year made that once Moorish tower 
tremble to the foundations, and they were 
answered by Seville’s fifty-seven churches, 
“clash, clang, hammer, ding dong bell, 
bell dong ding, hammer, clang, clash— 
Oh! glorious, glorious !” 

The Spectator left the gay and crowded 
Sierpes and reverently entered the Cathe- 
dral, with its giant columns and four great 
aisles, where the two organs, with pipes 
like the pillars of Fingal’s Cave, rolled in 
unison. Within all was darkness save for 
the four long rows of silver lamps in the 
aisles and those before the shrines—a 
darkness into which the arches broke and 
vanished seemingly into infinite space. 
Only in the choir was light from unnum- 
bered candles borne by choir boys in 
scarlet and white, and there lay displayed 
the great “treasure” of the Cathedral— 
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urns and goblets and plates of solid gold, 
blazing against a white satin background 
and flashing with jewels. Above it moved 
the priests in crimson and purple and 
gold, passing and repassing before the 
great altar, while organ pealed to organ, 
or, suddenly ceasing, allowed the deep 
chant of the men’s voices to swell out 
and fill the choir with Gregorian harmo- 
nies. As the service proceeded clouds of 
incense arose, turning the golden altar 
into a glowing vision, seen through the 
encircling billows of smoke, and presently 
the dance began—that strange, mystical 
interweaving of steps before the altar, by 
choir boys, chanting and bearing tall 
lighted candles, crossing and recrossing 
up and down the wide choir steps. Twice 
a year this reverent dance is given, and 
the Spectator, kneeling with the thousands 
in the dark nave, felt the meaning of the 
service and was glad that he had come so 
far to welcome Christmas morning in 
Seville Cathedral. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 
Mr. Wells' is interesting 


SOCIALISM AND 


THE FAMILY but not convincing. One 


looks upon his intellectual 
acrobatic feats with admiration but is not 
inclined to follow him. Nevertheless we 
take up this little book with large anticipa- 
tions, and lay it down disappointed. We 
hoped that Mr. Wells would tell us what is 
the Socialistic conception of the family, and 
what Socialism, if it is ever realized, will do 
with the family. We find his book, as we 
find many books of this class, vigorous in its 
negations but vague in its affirmations. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wells, the Socialist is opposed 
to the family as it now exists. “He no more 
regards the institution of marriage as a per- 
manent thing than he regards a state of com- 
petitive industrialism as a permanent thing.” 
He sees all about him evidence “that the 
family is weakening, dwindling, breaking up, 
disintegrating.” Marriages are lessening, 
divorces are increasing, child-bearing is 
growing unfashionable, race suicide is threat- 
ened. “The family fails more and more in 
its essential object.” All this we have read 
before; we hurry on to find what remedy 
Socialism has to offer. The remedy is not 
free love. “1 do not think,” he says, “there 
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is at present among English and American 
Socialists any representative figure at all 
counseling Free Love.” Whatthen? What 
is it that Socialism will do to reintegrate the 
family, lessen divorces, increase marriages, 
promote child-bearing? This: the State 
will pay for children born legitimately in the 
marriage it will sanction. A woman with 
healthy and successful offspring will draw a 
wage for each one of them from the State 
so long as they get on well; it will be her 
wage. ‘This is the remedy, and the whole 
remedy, which Socialism, as Mr. Wells inter- 
prets it, has to offer for present domestic 
ills. That this would do something to pro- 
mote more careless marriages of irresponsi- 
ble persons than now, and to increase the 
number of children in families where the 
parents now have more than they can prop- 
erly train, is probable ; that it would do any- 
thing to promote marriage among the well- 
to-do, or child-bearing among the families 
where now there are no children or only one 
or two, is improbable; that it would have 
any effect whatever to reduce divorces, pro- 
mote domestic happiness, or increase wise 
and well-considered marriages, we cannot 
conceive. Whether the State should subsi- 
dize the family, as it is now asked to sub- 
sidize steamship companies, for example, 
may be a doubtful question ; but such a fam- 
ily subsidy is certainly no panacea for the 
domestic problem of modern times. 


Paul Sabatier’s book on Mod. 
ernism * furnishes some interest- 
ing details as to this movement, throws a 
little light on the separation of Church and 
State in France, and includes an indiscrim- 
inate eulogy on the Modernists in general 
and M. Loisy in particular, but it adds little 
to popular knowledge of this movement or 
to a correct understanding of it. Sabatier 
regards it as a movement wholly within the 
Roman Catholic Church, and as essentially 
not less antagonistic to Protestantism than 
to Romanism. His definition of Modernism 
is admirable: “ Modernism is a spiritual 
spring which penetrates, vivifies, and reju- 
venates all things.” And again: “It is an 
unexpected current of mysticism, passing 
over our age, and giving unspeakable fervor 
and power to those who drink of it.” His 
description of the portrait of Modernism as 
Pius X sees it is a delicious bit of satire: 
“ He [Modernism] is a nightmare creature 
with the voice of a lamb, the tail of a fox, 
the jaw ofa wolf, and the wings of a seraph.” 
But, on the one hand, this spirit is quite as 
apparent in the Protestant Churches, where 
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it is named the “ New Theology,” as in the 
Roman Catholic Church, where it is named 
Modernism ; and, on the other hand, Saba- 
tier’s interpretation of the Vatican’s portrait 
of this new prophet would pass equally well 
for an interpretation of some polemical 
Protestant portraits. The movement in the 
Roman Catholic Church is toward individual 
liberty of conscience and thought and is in 
so far Protestant. The movement in the 
Protestant Churches is toward the demoli- 
tion of the sectarian fences and the unity of 
the faith, and is in so far a movement toward 
Catholicity. It is this which makes it a 
world movement and equally regenerating in 
both communions. 


“ Perfected by nature and 
requiring no art to en- 
hance their beauty, pearls 
were naturally the earliest gems known to pre- 
historic man.” With this apparently simple 
statement the reader of one of the most beauti- 
ful books of the year is led into a palace of 
delight. The mere fact that this exquisite 


THE BOOK OF THB 
PEARL 


gem, so far from needing the touch of man’s 
hand, really resents it, sets it apart from 
other precious things, and links it in nature 
to the lily, or some other perfect creation 
that we approach with reverent admiration. 
Mr. George F. Kunz, known all over the world 
as an expert on pearls and other gems, 


is the senior author of a remarkable work— 
“The Book of the Pearl.”' In it he has 
stored all the wealth of his study'and mature 
conclusions, especially in regard to such 
points as antiquity, values, commerce, wear- 
ing, manipulation, treatment, famous collec- 
tions, and aboriginal use. The illustrations 
are exceedingly fine. The junior author, 
Charles H. Stevenson, supplies most valu- 
able and rare facts with reference to the his- 
tory, origin, sources, fisheries, culture, mys- 
tical properties, and the literature of the 
pearl. Could the student or the lover 
of pearls require more? From the most 
ancient times until the fall of the Roman 
~ Empire, pearls were used only as ornaments. 
After the eighth century magic and Arabic 
medicine claimed them among their rem- 
edies, and pearls were prescribed as an 
almost universal panacea for human ills. 
Not until about 1450 did the diamond attain 
its great popularity, some time after the 
invention of cutting in facets. But during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries pearls 
were very fashionable all over Europe, and 
royal personages possessed fine collections. 
Many quaint and curious stories are related 
of the significance attached to them. For 
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long years their origin was a mystery, and 
fantastic theories were built up to account for 
it. In the chapter upon the structure and forms 
of pearls many questions are answered that 
come to the mind as one examines museum 
collections. The popular “ baroque ” pearls 
are not highly prized unless they possess 
extraordinary luster, but are regarded as curi- 
ous and unique, often being mounted in a 
fanciful way, due to their irregular shapes. 
We are told that pearls are found in each 
one of the six continents, but the rich fisher- 
ies are strictly limited. The Persian Gulf is 
the most valuable and the most ancient fish- 
ery. We all associate pearl-finding with the 
islands of the Pacific; but we are not so 
familiar with the stores, though small, held 
in the fresh inland waters of Great Britain, 
Europe, and our own country. Pearls are 
also collected in many of the South Ameri- 
can countries. The description of the modes 
and dangers of pearl-fishing is vivid, and the 
illustrations of divers, boats, and cleaning- 
sheds, where the shells are searched, give a 
perfect picture of the industry. A curious 
belief in “ pearl-breeding ” still holds among 
many pearl dealers. One variation is that of 
Borneo, where the fishermen reserve every 
ninth pearl, regardless of its size, and put the 
collection in a bottle, which is kept corked 
with a dead man’s finger. With the pearls 
are placed a few rice grains for their food. 
Every hut has its bottle with the gruesome 
cork. The pearls are believed to increase 
both in number and size by this treatment. 
The value of a pearl depends upon its shape, 
clearness of “skin,” and decided color or 
tint—white, pink, creamy, gray, brown, or 
black. The skin must be unbroken and not 
show any sign of having been polished. The 
history of the commerce of precious stones is 
one of hardship, adventure, exploration, pleas- 
ure, often of reward and sometimes of deep 
disappointment. Mr. Kunz tells us that the 
price of pearls has always advanced, never 
gone down, since they were first known and 
used. There was a “ pearl revival” in 1898, 
and until 1905 the advance in price was rapid. 
Since then it has continued, but not so 
sharply. More than ninety per cent of the 
pearls of commerce are Oriental, or pearls 
from the true pearl-oyster. About eight per 
cent are from the fresh-water mussels, three- 
fourths of which are found in the United 
States. The section of this sumptuous volume 
devoted to pearls used in ornaments and dec- 
oration, and the description of famous pearls 
and collections, is peculiarly interesting and 
enriched by marvelous illustrations. The 
cover of the Ashburnham MS. of the 
Four Gospels, now owned by Mr. Mor- 
gan, fairly glows in its rich coloring. It 
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contains ninety-eight pearls, and is one of 
the very few pieces of ecclesiastical jewel- 
work of the period between 896 and 899, in 
the Carolingian dynasty. Among the beauti- 
ful women decked with pearls, the Dowager 
Queen of Italy, Margherita, stands first. 
Queen Alexandra, the Czarina of Russia, the 
wife of President Diaz of Mexico, with the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. George J. 
Gould, Madame Nordica, and several Indian 
princes, are all possessors of almost priceless 
pearls. Aside from the mere money value, 
there is a sentiment, a kind of mystic beauty 
inseparable from the pearl, bound up in its 
origin, its use, its unique purity, and all its 
associations. 
The immense variety of sub- 
a b= jects and interests included 
in the field of religion and ethics 
is strikingly evinced by the Encyclopedia '* 
of which the first volume has appeared. 
Its nigh a thousand pages do not get 
through with the subjects whose titles begin 
with A. The Greek hero Achilles comes in 
as having been worshiped as a god. Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon comes in as a sacred spot 
for religious pilgrimage. The ample treat- 
ment accorded to all subjects of any impor- 
tance appears in the devotion of 142 pages 
to Architecture and Art, so extensively em- 
ployed for religious purposes, giving eighteen 
or twenty separate accounts of the varieties 
of each, with over a dozen pages of fine illus- 
trations. Eleven writers occupy fifteen pages 
with the subject of Adultery, as dealt with 
by different peoples. Seven writers describe 
Adoption in the various modes of its accom- 
plishment. Specifically religious and ethical 
subjects are treated with equal fullness— 
eleven pages to Apologetics, eight to Apos- 
tolic Succession. The latter, written from 
the non-sacerdotal point of view, does not 
notice, as it should, the crucial fact that the 
transliterated Greek word “apostle” re- 
quires to be ¢rans/lated by its English syno- 
nym “missionary,” as the marginal reading 
of John xiii. 16 in the Revised Version dem- 
onstrates. Nothing seems to have been 
overlooked in the wide field. Adibuddha, 
the theistic system of Nepal, India, receives 
half a dozen pages; Abandonment and Ex- 
posure (of infants), eight. Philosophical 
subjects, such as Absolute and A Priori, are 
treated with similar amplitude. Various 
scientific fields are laid under tribute, as 
biology in the subject of Abiogenesis (by 
two writers), where religion has to point out 
that, even should abiogenesis be proven, it 
would give no explanation of what life zs. 
To Anthropology, a science intimately con- 
Encyclo of Religion and Ethics. Edited lames 
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nected both with religion and theology, 
eleven pages are given. This great work, 
collaborated by nearly two hundred scholars 
of eight nations, representatives of various 
religions, Western and Oriental, seems to 
contain “ the materials of a history of human 
progress or decline” from the earliest to the 
present time. Ten or twelve imperial octavo 
volumes will be xequired for its completion. 


.< Mr. William C. Whitney ‘ traveled 
“iNcetN. the Illinois circuit with Abraham 
Lincoln, and was thus brought into 
measurably intimate associations with him. 
He regarded Mr. Lincoln with that reverential 
admiration with which he was regarded by 
most of those who came into close personal 
contact with him. But Mr. Whitney is him- 
self without special insight and without spe- 
cial discriminative power. His second vol- 
ume, which gives the political history of 
Lincoln after his election to the Presidency, 
is not always adequate nor always accurate. 
One does not, for example, get any real inter- 
pretation of the Trent incident and the polit- 
ical skill with which Mr. Lincoln treated it. 
The statement that Mr. Beecher was sent 
abroad on an English mission at the time of 
his famous English speeches is an illustra- 
tion of historical inaccuracy. Mr. Whitney 
would have done better if he had confined 
his book to personal impressions of Mr. 
Lincoln derived from association with him. 
These occupy largely the first volume, and 
constitute the chief value in the biography as 
awhole. Even these, however, do not add 
much to the popular knowledge of the great 
President. We do not think this work will 
take its place with Norman Hapgood’s and 
Herndon’s Biographies as a Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, nor as an analysis and portrait 
of his character with the very interesting 
volume on “Lincoln, Master of Men,” by 
Mr. Rothschild. 


A quiet romance, full of 
sweetness and charm, is 
“ Mirage,” * from the pen of 
E. Temple Thurston. It is the story of a 
French vicomte of the old régime, exiled by 
the vicissitudes of fortune in a London 
boarding-house. By the death of a friend 
he becomes possessed of a little cottage in 
the country, to which he retires with his 
former servant, who has been acting as 
waiter in a London chop-house in order to be 
near the master who was too poor to employ 
him. In his retirement M. le Vicomte finds 
himself near a charming young girl, the daugh- 
ter of a woman whom he had vainly loved in 
1 Lincoln the Citizen. Lincoln the .. By Hi ¢. 
ese In 2 vols. The Baker & y Company, 
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the old Parisian days. The love which he could 
never give the mother goes out to the daugh- 
ter, and for a while he deceives himself with 
the “mirage” which pictures to him the 
return of hislove. The passing of the vision 
sends him back to his boarding-house. The 
story is as uneventful as can be, but the deli- 
cacy of the workmanship and the masterly 
drawing of the two portraits, master and 
man, thorough gentleman and perfect serv- 
ant, make it delightful reading and give it 
special distinction among a flood of strenu- 
ous fiction. 


A number of extremely 
valuable books in Eng- 
lish have been published 
during the past few years on modern Ger- 
many. But when Mr. William Harbutt 
Dawson puts forth a new book, “ The Evo- 
lution of Modern Germany,”' it attracts 
particular attention, because it is by one who 
has already instructed us concerning “ Ger- 
man Life in Town and Country,” “ Germany 
and the Germans,” “German Socialism,” 
“ Prince Bismarck and State Socialism,” “ The 
German Workman,” and “ Protection in 
Germany.” The present volume comprises 
well-considered discussions of industrial 
Germany, of foreign trade and shipping, of 
technical education, of capital and labor, of 
the various syndicates, of State enterprises 
in railways and canals, of agriculture—espe- 
cially the small holdings movement and the 
rural labor problem—of co-operative socie- 
ties, of national expansion and the popula- 
tion question, of the colonies, of the Polish 
question, of the outlook of Socialism. The 
most interesting part of the book, so it seems 
to us, lies, first, in the author’s views as to 
German industrial competition, and, second, 
as to the policy of nationalization and muni- 
cipalization. As to the first, he justly says: 


German industriai competition, far from having 
reached its highest point, will inevitably increase in 
severity in the near future. Several reasons seem to 
afford ample justification for this opinion. One is 
the comparative youth of German industry. Another 
is the fact that national thought and energy are being 
devoted to mercantile pursuits with a whole-hearted- 
ness witnessed in no other Continental country. This is 
not to say that the German industrialist and merchant 
are superior to their rivals; they do, however, show 
an absorption in their callings which in these days is 
not everywhere fashionable. The furor Teutonicus 
of old has its modern counterpart in an ardor Teu- 
tonicus whose object is material wealth, and this 
object is steadily being achieved. Further, German 
industrial competition will be stimulated still more 
by the rapid growth of population and the absence of 
German colonies suitable for settlement by Europeans. 


As to the second he says: 
The policy of nationalization and municipalization 
has been developed in Germany as in no other 
country. So many domains of public utility have 


1 The Evolution of Modern y.. By William Har- 
batt Dawson. Charles Scribner’s New York. $4, net. 
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been entered, and even appropriated, by the State 
and municipal bodies—the railways and tramways, 
harbors, river and canal transport, insurance, bank- 
po ew .—that private effort and capital were com- 
to seek outlets in productive un 

more exclusively than has been the case in countries 
which have fought shy of collective enterprise. We 
may judge the policy of nationalization and munici- 
palization as we will, it has unquestionably helped to 
make Germany more an industrial and less a merely 
trading country than it would otherwise have been. 

In 1894 M. René Bazin pub- 
lished his “Les Italiens 
d’Aujourd’hui.” The trans- 
lation’ which now appears in English is 
certainly free. For example, M. Bazin says: 
“Elle est agréable & voir, apres l’affreux 
Mont Cenis, la grande plaine lombarde.” 
This is translated: “ After one of the rugged 
Alpine passes, how beautiful is the Lombard 
plain;” and “ Trois salons tapissés d’objets 
d’art” as “ Those drawing rooms hung with 
fine pictures.” Such translations exceed the 
limits of freedom, for they are incorrect. In 
general, however, the translator has caught 
the language and spirit of the French critic, 
and has done him and Italy a service to put 
this book in English dress. For we need to 
know more about Italy and the Italians. 
Mr. Edward Hutton’s “Italy and the Ital- 
ians,” Helen Zimmern’s “ Italy of the Ital- 
ians,” Luigi Villari’s “Italian Life,” Sy- 
monds’s “ Italian Byways,” Edith Wharton’s 
“Italian Backgrounds,” Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton’s “ Italian Days and Ways ”—a list 
of very uneven merit—have told us much 
about the latter-day Italian. Yet the French 
point of view is generally a singularly acute 
point of view, and M. Bazin is a worthy 
follower of Taine and Gautier in their mem- 
orable “ Voyages en Italie.” That particular 
and delightful part of Italy, the country 
about Florence, has also been particularly 
and delightfully described in books specially 
devoted to it. We have, for instance, Edward 
Hutton’s “Florence and North Tuscany,” 
Janet Ross’s “Old Florence and Modern 
Tuscany,” Montgomery Carmichael’s “ In 
Tuscany,” and Maurice Hewlett’s “ Earth- 
work Out of Tuscany.” Now comes Mr. 
Hutton again with a new book, “ Country 
Walks about Florence.”* It is guide-booky 
in form; it is small, compact, and with 
rounded corners, just the thing for the 
pocket, and it has a picturesque outline map 
on the inside of the cover. The text is some- 
what like the late Augustus J. C. Hare’s in 
style and sentiment, and is heightened by 
some charming illustrations. Mr. Hutton 
leads us gently but vivaciously from village 
to to village, from shrine to shrine. Evidently 
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for him—and why not for us?—the vine- 
yards and olives and flowers of Tuscany are 
of more account than are the museums and 
churches of Florence itself. If this be so, 
and if he goes so far afield as to Capraja on 
the west and to Pontassieve on the ‘east, 
could he not have gone to Vallombrosa on 
the south ?—surely of equal importance and 
of far greater fascination, despite the long 
uphill journey. 

In an unassuming little 
volume’ an experienced 
mission board secretary 
presents the motives that send missionaries 
into foreign lands, tells of the multiple duties 
of the missionary, interprets the spirit in 
which he does them, explains the principles 
in accordance with which the mission boards 
administer their trust and expend their funds, 
indicates the line which separates intelligent 
criticism from that which is unintelligent, 
and, by facts more than by arguments, 
answers the objections to missions that are 
based on ignorance. The book is avowedly 
a text-book. It is one of a series prepared 
under the direction of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement and adapted for mis- 
sion study classes. It has value, however, 
for other readers. It might well be used for 
reference by ministers. The special bibli- 
ography at the end of each chapter, as well 
as the brief general bibliography at the end 
of the book, though scanty, are convenient. 
The book recognizes and to a great degree 
embodies the changed attitude toward mis- 
sions. Although the fundamentally social 
character of the religion of Christ is not 
explicitly emphasized, it is implicit in virtu- 
ally the whole book. 

Ethics includes both theory and 
practice, reflective thought and 
also conduct. In either sense of 
the word, ethics, ideally considered, is not a 
term of various meanings, but of one. Sci- 
entific ethics, as expounded by Wundt, rec- 
ognizes a moral ideal which “ belongs to the 
realm of the infinite.” Christian ethics, as 
taught by Jesus, recognizes its ideal in the 
character of the Father in heaven. The two 
differ mainly in their point of view and line 
of approach. They differ also in the specific 
influence of Christian dogmatics upon Chris- 
tian ethics. Unfortunately as this has affect- 
ed Christian ethics in the past, the stream of 
influence now sets the other way.’ As Pro- 
fessor Murray observes in his admirable 
treatise upon Christian ethics,* it tends 
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toward an important simplification, perhaps 
an entire reconstruction, of Christian dog- 
matics. No theory can stand except by 
vindication in practical tests. Professor , 
Murray carries into his discussion from its 
outset an ethical conception of religion. 
Viewing religion as attachment to God with 
the will, his definition of the ethical ideal of 
Christianity as revealed in Jesus is “the 
realization of God’s will with regard to man.” 
This is then exhibited in its pre-Christian 
evolution, in its New Testament presenta- 
tions, in its development in individual life 
and character, in the Church, the Family, the 
State, and, finally, in general and special 
methods of moral culture. Comprehensive- 
ness, insight, discrimination, and lucidity 
characterize the discussion throughout. Here 
and there one is disposed to question. Did 
Jesus, in naming only adultery as justifying 
divorce, mean if only, as Professor Murray 
supposes, or it as chief of a class of causes 
which—e. g., incurable insanity—make the 
marriage relation impossible? Again, does 
not a clear conception of the divine imma- 
nence impart reality to “the so-called duties 
to God”? But it would be difficult to find a 
more satisfactory treatise on the subject than 
this. 





People who think that can- 
nibalism still persists in 
most Pacific Islands should read “In the 
Strange South Seas,” by,Beatrice Grimshaw.” 
They will discover that in the principal 
groups of the central, eastern, and southern 
Pacific this custom has been extinct for at 
least two generations, though it is not yet 
extinct in the western Pacific—the Solomons, 
New Hebrides, and New Guinea. People 
who think that the most attractive islands 
in the Pacific are uncivilized should read this 
book to find that those islands are both civ- 
ilized and Christianized. Again, people who 
think that travel about and over the Pacific 
Islands is dangerous should listen to our 
author when she says that there is no more 
danger, even for a woman traveling alone, on 
the steamer routes of Pacific travel than 
in a tour about the Mediterranean. And 
people who think that only the rich can 
afford such a journey should note this Eng- 
lish traveler’s statement that it is possible to 
spend six months in the islands and return to 
England for as little as a hundred pounds 
(five hundred dollars), if the traveler is 
young, single, and able to rough it. Finally, 
people who always think of the island cli- 
mates as hot and unhealthful may be surprised 
at the denial found in this book, and at the 
further assurance that in the cool season 
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(April to October) the heat is never excess- 
ive. The volume contains many similar 
surprises and is written in direct and engag- 
ing style. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


It is a somewhat 
melancholy ex- 
perience for a 
German deeply concerned in the recent 
awakening of American interest in Ger- 
man literary and artistic achievements to 
be kept away from America during the 
very year when a most important under- 
taking for the furthering of just this cause 
is being brought to a happy consummation. 
Perhaps he may be permitted to ease his 
mind by sending at least a message of good 
will and sincere wishes to those who are 
fortunate enough to assist at this auspicious 
event in person. 

The initiative in bringing about the remark- 
able exhibition of contemporary Germanartat 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York City 
has come from Mr. Hugh Reisinger. For 
years Mr. Reisinger has been almost the 
only large buyer of modern German paint- 
ings in America. His house on Seventy- 
fourth Street is one of those rare homes 
where one feels instinctively that art is 
valued, not as a means of display, but as an 
incentive for quickening, heightening, inten- 
sifying life. And it is probably this view of 
art, apart from his German descent, which 
has led Mr. Reisinger to take a special 
interest in modern German art. For, what- 
ever one may say about the eccentricity and 
overwroughtness that characterize much of 
the most recent German work, the fact 
remains that modern German art brings out 
in a marked degree the dominant note of 
the totality of modern German life: an 
extraordinary eagerness for achievement, a 
restless search for new pathis of activity, a 
bold determination to go to the root of 
things, an earnest striving for a large, free, 
generyus humanity. 

I have just come to Germany from a stay 
of a few weeks in Paris, and I cannot rid 
myself of the impression of having made a 
plunge from the dignified, stately, somewhat 
staid past into the teeming, turbulent, exu- 
berant present, lustily struggling for new 
forms of life. Nota city in Germany where 
new and imposing buildings do not abound— 
among the finest of the most recent 1 may 
mention the superb new University buildings 
at Jena, the new City Hall at Cassel, and the 
great court at Munich University; not a 
theater of any standing where the best and 
most recent productions of contemporary 
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Europe are not being brought out with the 


- utmost care; not an art exhibition where 


one has not the feeling of assisting at a pro- 
tracted, energetic, comprehensive experi- 
ment; not a public institution or a private 
enterprise where the latest scientific im- 
provements and discoveries are not being 
applied. 

If I am not mistaken, the German art 
exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum will 
give to Americans a similar impression of 
the eager spirit of contemporary Germany. 
It is the first truly representative exhibit of 
modern German art that America has seen; 
for neither the German art sections of the 
Chicago or the St. Louis World Fairs, nor 
the recent exposition at the Albright Muse- 


‘um in Buffalo, could in any sense be desig- 


nated as such. 

What has given to Mr. Reisinger’s under- 
taking its exceptional position is the fact 
that he has had the help in Germany of the 
best official and professional advisers: Dr. 
Bode, the Director-General of the Prussian 
Museums; Dr. Schmidt, of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education; Dr. Lewald, of the 
German Imperial Office of the Interior; and 
two of the best-known German painters, 
Arthur Kampf, of Berlin, and Carl Marr, of 
Munich. Professor Marr has just left us for 
New York, in order to take personal charge 
of the exhibition arrangements. Through 
the good offices of the Boston Copley So- 
ciety and the Chicago Art Institute, those 
two cities, also, will later in the year have 
the benefit of this exposition. 

A collection of contemporary German 
paintings would be without its proper set- 
ting if it did not include at least a few works 
of the four great men, not any longer among 
the living, who, after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, stood out as pathfinders to 
new fields: Menzel, Bécklin, Lenbach, and 
Leibl. It is fortunate that all four of these 
men are represented in the American exhi- 
bition by several masterpieces. Menzel’s 
inexorable realism has perhaps never more 
caustically asserted itself than in his “ Ball- 
souper;” and his scientific universality of 
observation could hardly be better illustrated 
than by the fourteen sketches of all sorts of 
animate and inanimate. objects selected for 
America. Nothing could be more character- 
istic of Bécklin’s powerful, deeply poetic 
mysticism than his portrait of himself listen- 
ing to the fiddler Death. Nor could Len- 
bach’s highly nervous manner, his sensitive- 
ness to the individualized and distinguished 
in human character, be better shown than by 
his Mommsen, Déllinger, or Bismarck ; or 
Leibl’s sure and intuitive grasp of the com- 
mon and the class type be more clearly 
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brought out than by his inimitable Dachau 
peasant women. So that it is not too much 
to say: these four masters come out in this 
exhibition in their true greatness and intrin- 
sic worth, in spite of the necessarily small 
place given to them. 

As for the living, one may regret the omis- 
sion of this name or that; one may ask, for 
instance, why such men as Otto Greiner, 
Lovis Corinth, Max Slevogt, Heinrich Voge- 
ler, or Hans von Volkmann have been left 
out. But it is obviously impossible in such 
a collection to include every noteworthy indi- 
vidual artist. Enough is accomplished if all, 
or nearly all, the important tendencies, the 
significant varieties, of national art are fairly 
and impartially represented. And this, it 
seems to me, has been done in the present 
case. 

There is the oldest and most distinguished 
representative of the Diisseldorf school, 
Eduard von Gebhardt, with two of his finest 
paintings, “Christ and Nicodemus” and 
“The Death of Lazarus.” There are sev- 
eral masters of the progressive wing of the 
Berlin school: Max Liebermann, with his 
famous “ Flax-Spinners;” Kampf, with a 
characteristic portrait 6f the Emperor ; Leis- 
tikow, Kallmorgen, and Skarbina, with deli- 
cate impressionist pieces. There is the fan- 
tastically decorative Ludwig von Hofmann, 
of Weimar, with one of his fairy scenes. 
There is the powerful, intellectual Max 
Klinger, of Leipzig, with eighteen etchings 
from his “ Brahmsphantasie.” There is the 
Karlsruhe school, with four of its best mas- 
ters: Ludwig Dill, Gustav Schénleber, Hans 
Thoma, and Wilhelm Triibner. And there 
are the principal representatives of the vari- 
ous groups of Munich art—largely, to be 
sure, from the Sezession and the Scholle: 
Hans von Bartels, Fritz Erler, Hugo von 
Habermann, Fritz August von Kaulbach, 
Albert von Keller, Leo Putz, Franz von 
Stuck, Fritz von Uhde, Heinrich Ziigel. And 
in addition to this there is at least a sugges- 
tion of What contemporary German sculpture 
is accomplishing, by a small but exquisite 
collection of busts and statuettes by Hilde- 
brand, Klimsch, Lederer, Stuck, Taschner, 
Tuaillon, and a few others. 

The prevailing impression, I believe, which 
this truly national exhibition of contempo- 
rary German art will make upon Americans 
is that of rugged vitality, robust joyfulness, 
and an earnest desire to express life in all its 
fullness and variety. Now and then a cer- 
tain superabundance of power, a lack of 
restraint in color or form, a capricious effort 
to force the impossible, may offend the sen- 
sibilities of the fastidious. But these are 
c'early the exceptions. The exhibition as a 
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whole is an incontrovertible proof of the 
fact, so persistently ignored in America, that 
Germany has recovered her national self in 
artistic creation as well as in political and 
industrial organization; that a spirit of truly 
indigenous and healthy originality has over- 
thrown the academic correctness and shallow 
sentimentality which prevailed twenty years 
ago; that German painters and sculptors of 
to-day are the equals of any other country’; 
that, in short, we are witnessing the birth of 
a new artistic world power. This exhibition 
will be nothing less than a revelation. 


Kuno FRANCKE, 
Professor at Harvard University, and Curator of its 
Germanic Museum. 
Munich, Germany. 


CONGRESS AND THE By stating peste 
paasromnee the President’s disa- 
vowal of any intention 
to charge Congress with corruption in his 
recent Message relating to the Secret Service 
the House has in effect charged the President 
with deliberate falsehood. Was it justified 
in so doing? 

None of the facts set forth in the Message 
relating to the employment of the Secret 
Service—the necessity therefor in protecting 
the interests of the Government, the small 
expense and the great saving to the country, 
the discovery of many violations of the land 
and timber and other laws of the United 
States, and the bringing to trial and convict- 
ing numerous powerful criminals, including 
several Congressmen—none of these and 
other facts are controverted, but in a tower- 
ing passion Congress declares itself insulted 
by the President’s statement that “ The chief 
argument in favor of the provision limiting 
the field of action of the Secret Service was 
that the Congressmen did not themselves 
wish to be investigated.” The evidence is 
overwhelming that all the statements of fact 
contained in the Message are true, and they 
all point to the inevitable conclusion that the 
real motive of Congress in restricting the 
use of the Secret Service to the Treasury 
Department and protection of the President 
was a dislike of having its members liable to 
investigation. The use of that argument 
upon the floor of Congress and elsewhere as 
shown by the Message is sufficient to justify 
the inference that it was the chief argument 
in influencing the action of Congress. Ifthe 
word “chief” be construed “ most used,” it 
cannot be said that the statement was with- 
out some basis of fact; indeed, a solid basis 
of fact. 

If the word be construed as “most 
potent,” in which sense it was probably used, 
it must be admitted that all the evidence yet 
produced, both circumstantial and positive, 
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sustains the statement. No other argument 
which was employed in Congress can account 
for such a betrayal of the interests of the 
Nation as was the action of Congress which 
the President criticises. The method of 
tacking the objectionable provision upon an 
appropriation bill is in itself suspicious. 

The Secret Service is the main safe- 
guard of the Nation against the wholesale 
plunder of its natural resources and many 
other violations of its laws. To remove that 
safeguard is to invite criminals to renew their 
activities. 

When arguments publicly advanced for 
the enactment of a bad law,are specious and 
insufficient to account for such action, and 
another argument is known to have been 
employed, even to a limited extent, which is 
sufficiently powerful to have produced the 
result, universal experience fully justifies the 
conclusion, and the statement that the latter 
was the chief or most potent argument. 

The indignities heaped upon the President 
by Congress in these last days of his admin- 
istration, and the attitude of Congress toward 
the Secret ‘Service, tend to increase the 
already widespread belief that unworthy 
motives inspired its action. 

NATHAN W. LITTLEFIELD. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 


The Outlook reprints, 
by permission, a part of 
a Christmas letter writ- 
ten by a man of rare attainments and of an 
equally rare refinement of mind, because it 
touches an aspect of the world which is ris- 
ing above the horizon, vague but luminous, 
and with a certain prophetic beauty.—THE 
EDITORS. 


THE REVELATION OF 
NATURE 


Set in the snow was the quiet richness of 
winter woods. Over it all rippled the pris- 
matic colors refracted from frost crystals. 
Sung as it might be sung, this region would 
go down in poetry with Lesbos and Tempe ; 
and not this region only, but our salt marshes, 
our Western prairies, and the mists and slant- 
ing lights of New York Harbor. In the full- 
ness of time they shall have their worthy 
bards and painters. Is there not much mean- 
ing in the modern mystic sympathy with 
nature? When explorers had charted mys- 
tery off the map and the telescope swept it 
from the sky, it returned to console us in 
compassionate reflection of our moods. 
Spectrum analysis, revealing our elements 
also in the stars, makes us suspect that they 
have our troubles and our sin. No use tosay 
Lo here! or Lo there! is the kingdom of 
heaven. We must find it here among us and 
around. Can our vision see the New Jerusa- 
lem upon this material earth? Is it not 
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thereby made material? Meanwhile the men 
in the laboratories have plunged deep into 
matter, tunneled through and come out on 
the other side. Now, they tell us, matter 
may be only a mode of ether. Matter ethe- 
real! “The great globe itself . . . shall dis- 
solve, and, like this insubstantial pageant 
faded, leave not a rack behind.” In time to 
save us from this dissolution comes the dis- 
covery that ether is inconceivably denser 
than the densest matter known, and the 
heavens are adamantine. The old scholastics 
were right in teaching substance behind the 
attribute. Is ether, then, by so much more 
material than even matter was? And where 
is there a place for spirit? We are saved 
again by biology’s pursuit of consciousness 


_from animal into plant, into the cell, where 


chemistry takes up the chase and follows it 
into the atom, into the ion or electron—into 
ether. There is no unconscious nature. It 
all lives and feels and throbs. Even Haeckel 
thinks Empedocles was right in calling love 
what we call chemical affinity. Our modern 
communion with nature is a true instinct. 
Primal man communed with nature-gods. 
We have returned to the communion, think- 
ing we were in love only with Echo, the echo 
of our own moods. When we have grasped 
in imagination that nature is the revelation 
of one God in infinite diversity, have rejected 
the “second causes,” or the word “nature” 
used as a symbol for something between us 
and God, making him remote in thought in 
whom we live and move, then science and 
religion will again be reconciled, the new era 
will open, religion will become richer and 
fuller, and art will become truly great as it 
serves its high purpose of voicing religious 
emotion. The Roman Curia says that the 
triumph of modernism would mean the de- 
struction of natural theology ; on the contrary, 
it means a fresh flowering and expansion— 
not like the old, but absorbing it and con- 
verting it into new shapes. If the sweet and 
truly Christian spirit of the Italian modern- 
ists prevails, instead of bitter controversy 
and division, the ancient historic institutions 
will be gradually adapted to the new needs, 
preserving the fine work of the mighty dead, 
and changing the thought content of their 
symbols without shattering the symbols 
themselves; or, where the old cannot be 
adequate to express the new, adding where 
addition is imperative. The fundamentals 
will not change, though our ideas of what is 
fundamental may. On this Christmas Eve 


our thought of the Nativity may well merge 
into the revelation to Nicodemus, and we 
may look with wonder like the shepherds as 
we see the miracle repeated and Christ born 
again in the new age—the new incarnation of 
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his spirit. For, though each age has its 

vision and its own rebirth, it seems that we 

are now at one of the great religious epochs, 

the rising of one of the mighty ground-swells 

from the deep, lifting the tide higher | oon it 

has been before. 

The older members i a 

great Outlook family will 

remember the fever of 

excitement into which the country was thrown 

in November, 1861, by the “ Trent Affair.” 

James M. Mason and John Slidell, envoys 

of the Confederate States, were proceeding 
to Europe on the Trent, a British passenger 

steamer from Havana, Cuba; the steamer 
was stopped on the open seas by Captain 
Charles Wilkes, commanding the United 
States war steamer San Jacinto, and Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell were taken off despite the 
angry protests of the captain of the Trent, 
and were taken to Boston and imprisoned in 
Fort Warren. When the news reached 
England and the United States, both coun- 
tries were thrown into a fever of excitement, 
America of exultation, Great Britain of 
indignation. The House of Representatives, 
echoing the almost universal feeling, passed 
a vote of thanks to Captain Wilkes for his 
“brave, adroit, and patriotic conduct.” Per 
contra, England began immediate prepara- 
tions for war against the United States, at 
once despatching some eight thousand troops 
to Canada, and preparing to reinforce her 
English fleet in American waters. And Lord 
Palmerston, the English Prime Minister, 
with the approval of his Cabinet, wrote to 
Lord Lyons, the English Ambassador to the 
United States, “ that the Washington Govern- 
ment should be told that what has been done 
is a violation of international law and of the 
rights of Great Britain,” and that “ her Majes- 
ty's Government trust that the act will be 
disavowed and the prisoners set free and 
returned to British protection ;” and that if 
this demand be refused he, Lord Lyons, 
should retire from the United States. It 
now appears that this official utterance of 
Lord Palmerston did not represent his private 
opinion. In the life of Mr. J. T. Delane, the 
Editor of the London Times, there is made 
public, so far as we know for the first time, 
a private letter by Lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Delane, in which he declares explicitly that 
the act of Captain Wilkes was in accord with 
international law. This letter is as follows: 

LORD PALMERSTON TO J. T. DELANE 


NEW LIGHT ON AN 
OLD INCIDENT 


94, Piccadilly, November 11, 1861. 


\/y dear Delane, 
It may be useful to you to know that the Chancellor, 
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the thrée Law Officers Sir G. Gray, the Duke of 
Somerset, and myself, met at the Treasury to-day to 
consider what we could properly do about the Ameri- 
can cruiser come, no doubt, to search the West Indian 
packet supposed to be bringing hither the two South- , 
ern envoys; and, much to my regret, it appeared that, 
according to the principles of international law laid 
down in our courts by Lord Stowell, and practiced 
and enforced by us, a belligerent has a right to stop 
and search any neutral not being a ship of war, and 
being found on the high seas and being suspected of 
carrying enemy’s dispatches ; and that consequently 
this American cruiser might, by our own principles of 
international law, stop the West Indian packet, search 
her, and if the Southern men and their dispatches 
and credentials were found on board, either take them 
out or seize the packet and carry her back to New 
York for trial. Such being the opinion of our men 
learned in the law, we have determined to do no more 
than to order the Phaeton frigate to drop down to 
Yarmouth Roads and watch the proceedings of the 
American within our three-mile limit of territorial 
jurisdiction, and to prevent her from exercising within 
that limit those rights which we cannot dispute as 
belonging to her beyond that limit. 

In the meanwhile the American captain, having 
got very drunk this morning at Southampton with 
some excellent brandy, and finding it blow heavily at 
sea, has come to an anchor for the night within 
Calshot Castle, at the entrance of the Southampton 
River. 

I mention all these things for your private informa- 
tion. Yours sincerely, 

PALMERSTON. 


In no event in his administration did Pres- 
ident Lincoln show more of combined cour- 
age and adroitness, both of which were char- 
acteristic of him. In the official letter to 
the British Government Mr. Seward laid 
down the principles that the envoys and 
their despatches were contraband of war, 
and that Captain Wilkes had a right to stop 
the Trent and search her for contraband; 
but that he should have brought the Trent 
into an American port, that the question 
might be determined by a prize court in a 
regular and judicial manner, and that, al- 
though his failure to do so was partly, at 
least, to avoid inflicting needless inconve- 
nience on other passengers, in the absence of 
such a judicial determination the envoys 
must be returned to the British Government. 
This was accordingly done, and the most 
critical period in the Civil War, that in 
which intervention by the British Govern- 
ment was threatened, was thus passed in 
safety. The letter of Lord Palmerston to 
Mr. Delane, however, illustrates in a strik- 
ing manner the fact that the yielding of a 
statesman to popular clamor, against his own 
convictions, is not a purely American vice; 
and the letter, which has attracted less atten- 
tion than it deserves, adds interest to one of 
the most interesting episodes in American 
history. 











DISMEMBERING YOUR NATIONAL PARK 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Yosemite Valley was ceded to Cali- 
fornia ‘in trust for all the people.” 
‘The boundary lines of the reservation were 
placed but one mile back from the cafon’s 
edge, which is nearly 7,000 feet above sea 
level and 3,000 above the valley floor. 


it was not till 1864 that the wonderful 


Even the headwaters of the great falls 


which plunge down to this depth—the 
Yosemite, the Nevada, and the Bridal 
Veil—were not reserved, and as the sur- 
rounding mountain uplands were used for 
pasturage for immense flocks of sheep 
herded by Portuguese from the lowlands, 
the underbrush was so completely de- 
stroyed that the snows melted into floods 
in the spring, leaving only attenuated 
streams in the cascades for the rest of the 
year. This is now all changed, for the 
waterfalls were restored to their old-time 
volume and beauty by the creation in 
1890 of the surrounding Yosemite National 
Park, which in extent bore to the Valley 
reservation the proportion of over 30 to 1. 
It is as big as the State of Rhode Island, 
and were there no Yosemite Valley the 
other great features of the Park would of 
themselves constitute an attraction of 
marvelous beauty. As the records will 
show, it was to save the region from 
desecration or absorption by private 
parties, and to make it accessible forever 
to the public for recreation, that the Na- 
tional Park was established; and the act 
of October 1, 1890, was a solemn dedica- 
tion of it to the public use. 

On the 11th of last May, Secretary 
Garfield, acting under an act of 1901, 
which gave him authority to dispose of 
water privileges within the Park, virtually 
diverted from public use the northern 
half of this territory and gave ‘it over to 
the jurisdiction of San Francisco for a 
water supply. These are not the words, 


but this is the plain import, of the grant; 
for the city must have the watershed along 
with the lake and valley thus conveyed. The 
Secretary—whose motives, let us admit, 
are beyond cavil—thinks he has thrown 
about the permit abundant guarantees of 
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the public interest, but if Congress should 
confirm his astounding action his guaran- 
tees ure likely to prove but ropes of sand. 
What is certain is that, unless Congress 
asserts its right to review his action, two 
of the three great camping grounds in the 
Park will be withdrawn from public use— 
namely, the Tuolumne Meadows above 
the cafion of that river, and the wonderful 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley below it—and the 
latter will be destroyed by conversion into 
a reservoir 150 feet deep. The main trail 
up the cafion between the two levels will 
be blocked, and campers, tourists, and 
animals will be shut out. 

The whole question turns on two 
points: Is Hetch-Hetchy the only avail- 
able source of pure and abundant water 
for the city ? and, Has the Secretary taken 
every precaution to see—as he must— 
that the grant is ‘‘ not incompatible with 
the public interest ’’? 

About 1876 Colonel George H. Mendell, 
formerly of the army, an eminent engineer, 
made for the city an elaborate report on 
all sources of supply, enumerating fourteen 
available streams, and of these within a 
year three have been offered to the city— 
the Stanislaus, the Feather, and the South 
Fork of the American. Mr. Garfield has 
not investigated the availability of any of 
the fourteen. His position is that if the 
city wants the Hetch-Hetchy it must be 
given to it! What a perilous principle! 
Should Buffalo consider complete control 
of the waters of Niagara commercially 
desirable—the cheapest available water 
power—ought the public’s interest in the 
great cataract to be sacrificed to the eity? 

One of the fourteen supplies is offered by 
the Spring Valley Water Company, now 
the city’s chief purveyor, which three 
distinguished experts, Messrs. Heuer, 
Grunsky, and Davidson, say can expand 
its present territory to about 109,000,000 
gallons daily, the present capacity being 
about 36,000,000, and the present con- 
sumption 32,000,000. The Secretary has 
made no investigation of these claims, 
though advised of them before he issued 
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ihe grant. It is needless to say that 
Congress has made no investigation what- 
ever. The Secretary has simply taken 
ihe side of the city, on its ex parte evi- 
dence against the Water Company, which 
itis claimed is a monopoly, though it does 
iot fix the water rates, which are a matter 
of judicial determination. Moreover, the 
city has- the salutary power to condemn 
its franchise and properties. 

The opponents of the grant do not 
iake the side of the Water Company, but 
demand that its @aéms shall not be ignored 
when the important question of the neces- 
sity for destroying Hetch-Hetchy is con- 
sidered. 

It is certain that a rising tide of protest 
is pouring in upon Congressmen from all 
quarters against this wanton sacrifice of 
the public interest. People are asking 
what business it is of the Secretary’s to 
take the side of a city against a local 


corporation at all, and particularly at the 
expense of the Nation, and why the prin- 
ciple of ‘ the greatest good to the greatest 
number ” should merely measure San 
Francisco’s population against actual 
visitors to the Hetch-Hetchy and not 
against the whole people. Time was 
when Yosemite Valley was not visited by 
a hundred persons a year. Would that 
have justified the Secretary of the Interior, 
under similar technical authority, in flood- 
ing it for the use of San Francisco? On 
Mr. Garfield’s system of logic—if not, 
why not? 

This Administration has made a proud 
record for itself in arousing the country 
to the necessity for conserving natural 
resources. It should keep that record 
clean by itself undoing this mistake, into 
which it has been misled by humane 
motives. The way to conserve natural 
resources is to conserve them. 


A NEW ORDER OF THINGS 
BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


_AUTHOR OF “ THE BLAZED TRAIL,” ‘THE FOREST,” ETC., ETC- 


ALIFORNIA JOHN was in town 
C at the Flats. He had been on a 

long journey back in the moun- 
tains, and he was listening to the news. 
Martin, the liveryman, was detailing it. 
California John’s countenance was inde- 
cipherable as he listened to the dramatic 
events leading up to the killing of his 
supervisor, Henry Plant. 

‘‘T knowed he was leanin’ too heavy on 
these little grafts,” said the ranger at the 
conclusion of the tale. ‘‘ But I didn’t 
think it would go so far. Well, he got 
his.”” 

“ Yes, he got his,” agreed Martin. 

They smoked a few minutes in silence. 

‘“So you say they transferred all the 
kit and kaboodle of us out of the Land 
Office and over to the Bureau of Forestry,” 
mused California John finally. ‘ Now I 
wonder what that means ?” 

Martin laughed with a twist of dry 
humor. 


‘Oh, you’ve got to take a brace now 
and be scientific,” said he. ‘ You old 
mossback! Don’t you dare fell any more 
trees without measuring out the center of 
gravity; and don’t you split any more 
wood unless you calculate first the prob- 
able direction of riving; and don’t you 
let any doodle-bug get away without look- 
ing at his teeth.” 

“* Wonder how it’ll hit us old-timers ?” 

“Oh, you’ll get bounced, sure pop. 
They don’t want you. You don’t wear 
spectacles ; and you eat too many proteids 
in your beans.” 

* You ain’t heard who’s goin’ to be 
supervisor in Plant’s place ?” 

“They haven’t found anybody with 
thick enough glasses yet,” replied Martin. 

California John wandered down the 
single street, looking gravely and with 
pleasure on the simple marvels of the 
frontier town. A canvas sign over a 
heretofore vacant store building attracted 
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his attention. He pulled his bleached 
mustache a moment; then removed his 
floppy old hat and entered. 

An old-fashioned exhorting evangelist 
was holding forth to three listless and in- 
attentive sinners. A tired-looking woman 
sat at amimiature portable organ. At the 
close of the services California John wan- 
dered forward. 

“I’m plumb busted,” said he, frankly, 
‘and that’s the reason I couldn’t chip in. 
I couldn’t buy fleas for a dawg. I’m 
afraid you didn’t win much.” 

The preacher looked gloomily at a 
mickel and a ten-cent piece. 

* Dependin’ on this sort of thing to get 
along ?”’ asked California John. 

“ Yes,” saidthe preacher. ‘The woman 
looked out of the window. 

California John said no more, but went 
out of the building and down the street to 
Austin’s saloon. 

** Howdy, boys,” he greeted the loung- 
ers and card-players, ‘“ Saw off a minute. 
There’s goin’ to be a gospel meetin’ night 
here a half-hour from now. I’m goin’ to 
hold it, and I’m goin’ out now to rustle a 
congregation. At the close we'll take up 
a collection for the benefit of the church.” 

At the end of the time mentioned he 
placed himself behind the bar and faced a 
roomful of grinning men. 

* This is serious, boys. 
hat, Bud. Wipe them snickers off’n your 
face. We're all sinners, and I reckon 

now’s as good a time as any to realize the 
fact. I don’t know much about the Bible ; 
but I do recall enough to hold divine serv- 
ices for once, and [ intend to have ’em 
respected.” 

For fifteen minutes California John con- 
ducted his services according to his notion. 
Then he stated briefly his cause and took 
up his collection. 

“ Nine forty-five,” said he, thoughtfully, 
looking at the silver. He carefully ex- 
tracted two nickels and dumped the rest in 
his pocket. “I reckon I’ve earned a 
drink out of this,” he stated ; “‘ any objec- 
tions ?”’ 

There were none; so California John 
bought his drink and departed. 

“ That’s all right,” he told the aston- 
ished and grateful preacher. ‘‘ You just 
ain’t worked up a local trade yourself 
yet ; that’s all.” 


Take off your 
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His mind at peace and his blue eye 
untroubled, California John next wandered 
to Sexton’s, where he had tied his horse, 
Star. The pack mule stood near at hand. 
California John loaded on the groceries he 
had already ordered, mounted Star, and 
set himself leisurely to the task of climb- 
ing the mountain. 

About dusk he came out from the trees 
to a clearing laid against a gentle slope. 
It was fenced with old-fashioned split rails 
arranged “ worm fashion.” Above it grew 
the sugar and yellow pines, mounting on 
the steeps. Below it again the mountain- 
side dropped away, so that the little clear- 
ing occupied a wide slanting ledge, as it 
were. Springs of water seeping up here 
and there kept green the knee-high grass. 
Willows marked the sources of these 
springs. A few neglected fruit trees 
indicated that the quaint log cabin with 
the stone and mud chimney had been built 
by a man of genuine home-making inten- 
tions. Now a small white sign told that 
this was “the property of the U. S.;” 
and fat horses grazed among the neglected 
and tangled berry vines. 

California John glanced at the magnifi- 
cent view of the lower mountains, the 
brown foot-hills, and the distant heated 
plains shimmering in their mist. Some- 
times he had spent hours at a stretch 
in the contemplation of this prospect, for 
he was a true mountaineer. But now the 
sun was westering ; and the old man was 
hungry. 

He threw off his saddle and supplies, 
and ducked under the low hewn door. 
A very rusty stove was very hot. Atop 
it bubbled a capacious kettle. California 
John removed the cover and peered in. 

‘“* Chicken and dumplin’,” said he; “ ‘nuff 
said.” 

He drew a broken-backed chair to the 
table and set to business. In ten minutes 
the chicken’s bones alone ornamented his 
plate. He contemplated them with satis- 
faction. 

“1 reckon that’ll even up for that bacon 
performance,” he remarked, in reference 
to some past joke on himself. 

At dusk three men threw open the out- 
side door and entered. They found 


California John smoking his pipe contem- 
platively before a clean table. 
Of the three, two were hardly more than 
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boys. The other was a tall, powerful man 


of thirty-five or so, with the hard, shrewd, 


humorous, aggressive face of the pioneer. 
This man threw his spurs into a corner, 
tung his hat after them, and strode to the 
stove. 

‘* Now, you bow-legged old sidewinder,” 
said he, ‘‘ we’ll show you something you 
don’t get up where you come from.” 

‘‘What is it ?”’ asked California John, 
vith a mild curiosity. 

‘‘ Chicken,” replied the man. 

He peered into the kettle. Then he lit 
. match and peered again. He reached 
for a long iron spoon with which he 
fished up, one after another, several 
dumplings. Finally he swore softly. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Ross?’ inquired 
(alifornia John. 

‘You know what's the matter,” re- 
torted Ross, shaking the spoon. 

California John arose and looked down 
into the kettle. 

‘Thought you said you had chicken,” 
he observed ; *‘ looks to me like dumplin’ 


soup.” 
‘**T did have chicken,” replied the man. 
Oh you Miles !—Bob!—come here. 


Chis old wreck has gone and stole all our 
chicken.” 
The boys popped in from the next room. 


‘IT never!” expostulated California 
lohn, his eyes twinkling. ‘I never stole 
nothin’. I just came in and found a poor 


old hen bogged down in a mess of dough, 
so I rescued her.” 

The other man said nothing for some 
time, but surveyed California John from 
head to toe and from toe to head again. 


‘‘ Square,” said he at last. 
‘‘ Square,” replied California John with 
equal gravity. They shook hands. 


While the newcomers ate supper, Cali- 
fornia John read laboriously his accumu- 
lated mail. After spelling through one 
document he uttered a hearty oath. 

‘“* What is it ?”’ asked Ross, suspending 
»perations. 

“ They’ve put me in as supervisor to 
succeed Plant,” replied California John, 
handing over the official document. ‘I 
ain’t no supervisor.” 

* 1’d like to know why not,” spoke up 
Miles, indignantly. “You know these 


mountains better’n any man ever set foot 
n "em ” 
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‘“‘T ain’t got no education,” replied Cali- 
fornia John. 
** Almighty good thing,” growled Ross. 


II 


California John went up to headquarters 
and plunged into detail. He did know 
the mountains, and he was able to & 
much good in them. 

The grazing, under Henry Plant’s easy- 
going and sometimes dishonest adminis- 
tration, had fallen into bad ways. The 
country was overstocked; the ranges ill 
defined ; the small men crowded to the 
wall by the large Valley owners. Cali- 
fornia John put some system into it. He 
recommended a reduction of the cattle on 
the range ; and, to his vast surprise, the 
reduction was allowed! In the old days * 
he had always reported with the positive 
and discouraging certainty that his report 
would be filed and forgotten. A little 
later he came into direct conflict with 
the powerful Simeon Wright interests. 
Wright owned some meadows back in 
the mountains. To reach them he had 
to drive his cattle over the National 
Forests. Because of flagrant disregard of 
regulations, California John finally refused 
the passage permit. In doing this he of 
course expected to be overruled ; but he 
did it. That was his way. After a great 
deal of correspondence, heavy peals of 
political thunder, and high pressure at 
Washington, California John was upheld. 
Simeon Wright received the first check he 
had ever experienced from a government 
official. 

“Looked like I’d lose my job that 
time,” John told Ross Fletcher. ‘“ Not that 
that made much difference. She’s sure a 
terror.” 

Also, California John, having the con- 
fidence of the mountain people, was 
enabled to settle amicably many long- 
standing quarrels against the regulations. 
The settlement was always on the per- 
sonal basis, however. 

‘T know you want to be square, John, 
so I’ll do it. But I wouldn’t do it for any 
other in creation.” 

And in the forest were no more sheep. 
California John had a hard time with them 
at first. The herders had too long pur- 
chased immunity to accept unprotesting 
any strict enforcement of the regulatio - 











Also they knew to a dot just what were 
a supervisor’s powers in the case. They 
were aware that he had no power of 
arrest ; that he was instructed to use only 
necessary force; and that his sole duties 
were to remove the trespassing flocks 
beyond the Forest boundaries. That was 
easy for the sheepman. He went peace- 
fully enough ; remained outside until the 
rangers had departed; and then slipped 
back again. In the meantime the big 
owners took care of the slow processes 
of law. If necessary, they paid the 
trespass damages. Anyway, they got the 
feed; and that was the main point. 

California John expended much thought 
on this problem. Finally he hit on a 
solution. 

‘Look here, Ross,” he told his lieu- 
tenant ; ‘‘ the regulations say I must put 
these sheep and their herders off the 
Reserves without using unnecessary force. 
But i don't say nothin’ about putting 
them off in the same place.” 

The next band of sheep were thrust 
over the crest into Inyo County. The 
men and their dogs were gently but firmly 
ejected across the western boundary. 
According to their nationality they protest- 
ed, they swore, they wept, they tore their 
hair. To no avail. The whole eighty- 
mile width of the Sierras lay between 
them and their flocks. They had to 
wait their chance to slip by the rangers. 
In the three weeks that elapsed before 
they could get back to the sheep the 
flocks had been nearly destroyed. For it 
is a striking fact that sheep left to their 
own devices soon perish. ‘They scatter. 
The coyotes, bears, and pumas gather to 
the feast. And it was noticeable that the 


, 


ranchmen of Inyo County had mutton. 


-chops. Three such experiences cured 
ths sheep trespassing. It might be re- 
membered, parenthetically, that shortly 
after was conferred the power to arrest. 
But while California John’s efficiency in 
the field could not be doubted, in the 
office he was a sad failure. They gave 
him a typewriter. He used solemnly to 
peck away at this instrument with the rigid 
forefinger of his right hand. Naturally 


slow of thought when confronted by blank 
paper, the mechanical limitations put him 
far behind in his reports and correspond- 
ence. Naturally awkward of expression 
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when deprived of his picturesque vernac- 
ular, he stumbled among phrases. The 
monthly reports were a nightmare to him. 
When at last they were finished, he breathed 
a deep sigh and went out into his sugar 
pines and spruces. 

The inspector came after a while and 
stayed nearly amonth. He flustered Cal- 
ifornia John considerably. Graham was 
a short, precise little man with a vast tech- 
nical knowledge, an uncompromising mind, 
and the tact of a mud-turtle. Something 
Teutonic in his make-up rendered it mpos- 
sible for him to apply to a situation any 
test but that of a rigid standard. Aillevi- 
ating circumstances did not exist for him. 

Peering at results through his short- 
sighted glasses, he pounced immediately 
on the deficiencies. 
were going well. Graham recognized that 
at a glance, approved of it silently, and 
put it behind him. That was to be ex- 
pected. Then he spent all the rest of his 
time digging up faults, of which there 
were plenty to spare. This naturally gave 
the supervisor a distinct impression of 
being disapproved all along the line. In 
addition and for good measure Graham 
possessed a taciturn naturé and a sarcastic 
tongue. 

“It seems to me you give your rangers 
a great deal of freedom and latitude,” said 
he one day. 

“ Well,” said California John, “ it seems 
to me that’s the only way ; with men like 
these you got to get their confidence.” 

Graham glanced at him. ‘ H’m,” said 
he dryly; ‘‘do you think you have done 
so?” 

Some neglect of small regulations dis- 
pleased the inspector very much. 

‘‘In fact,” he concluded his incisive 
remarks on the subject, “ you run this 
place entirely too much along your own 
lines.” 

By this time California John was begin- 
ning to lose his first meekness in the 
presence of authority and recognized 
knowledge. 

“Ts that an official report ?” he asked. 

‘“* What ?” inquired Graham, puzzled. 

‘That last remark. Because if it ain’t, 
you’d better put it writing and make it 
official. Step right in and do it now!” 

After Graham’s departure it took Cali- 
fornia John two weeks to recover his 
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equanimity and self-confidence. Then the 
importance of his work gripped him once 
more. He looked about him at the graz- 
ing, the policing, the fire-fighting, all the 
varied business of the reserves. In them 
all he knew was no graft, and no favorit- 
ism. The trails were being improved, the 
cabins built, the meadows for horse-feed 
tenced, the bridges built and repaired, the 
country patrolled by honest and enthusias- 
tic men. He recalled the old days of 
Henry Plant’s administration under the 
Land Office—the graft, the supineness, 
the inefficiency, the confusion. 

““We’re savin’ the people’s property, 
and keepin’ it in good shape,” he argued 
to himself, “and that’s sure the main 
point: If we take care of things, we’ve 
done the main job. Let the other fellow do 
the heavy figurin’! The city’s full of cheap 
bookkeepers who can’t do nothin’ else.” 

Constantly he rode the trails on the 
business of his beloved Forest. His beau- 
tiful sorrel Star, with his silver-mounted 
caparisons, was a familiar figure on all the 
trails. When a man wanted his first Spe- 
cial Privilege, he wrote the supervisor. 
The affair was quite apt to bungle. Then 
California John saw that man personally. 
After that there was no troublet The 
countryside dug up the ‘rest of California 
John’s name, and conferred on him the 
dignity of it. John had heard it scarcely 
at all for over thirty years. Now he 
rather liked the sound of ‘* Supervisor 
Davidson.” In the title and the simple 
dignities attaching thereunto he took the 
same gentle and innocent pride that he 
did in Star, and the silver-mounted bridle, 
and the carved leather saddle. 


III 


One morning a very dusty man leaned 
from his saddle and unlatched the gate 
before headquarters. As he straightened 
again, he removed his broad hat and 
looked up into the cool pine shadows with 
an air of great refreshment. 

‘Why, it’s Ashley Thorne!” cried 
California John, leaping to his feet. 

“The same,” replied Thorne, reaching 
out his hand. 

He dismounted, and Charley Morton, 
grinning a welcome, led his horse away to 
the pasture. 

“I sure am glad to see you !’’ said Cali- 


fornia John, over and over again; ‘ and 
where did you drop from? I thought you 
were selling pine lands up in Oregon.” 

Thorne dropped into a chair with a sigh 
of contentment. ‘I was,” said he, “ and 
then they made the transfer, so I came 
back.” 

** You’re in the Service again ?” cried 
California John, delighted. 

’ * Couldn’t stay out now that things are 
in the proper hands.” 

**Good! I expect you’re down here to 
haul me over the coals,” California John 
chuckled. 

** Oh, just to look around,” said Thorne, 
biting at his close-clipped, bristling mus- 
tache. 

Next morning they began to look 
around. California John was overjoyed 
at this chance to show a sympathetic and 
congenial man what he had done. 

“7 got a trail way up Baldy now,” he 
confided as they swung aboard. “It’sa 
good trail, too; and it makes a great fire 
lookout. We'll take a ride up there, if 
you have time before you go. Well, as I 
was telling you about that Cook cattle 
case—the old fellow says—”’ 

At the end of the supervisor’s long and 
interested dissertation on the Cook case, 
Thorne laughed gently. 

“ Looks as if you had him,” said he. 
“and I think the Chief will sustain you. 
You like this work, don’t you ?” 

‘TI sure just naturally love it,” replied 
California John, earnestly. ‘“ I’ve got the 
chance now to straighten things out. 
What I say goes. For upward of seven 
years I’ve been ridin’ around seein’ how 
things had ought to be done. And I 
couldn’t get results nohow. Somebody 
always had a graft in it that spoiled the 
whole show. I could see how simple and 
easy it would be to straighten everythin’ 
all out in good shape. But I couldn’t do 
nothin’.”’ 

‘“* Hard enough to hold your job,” sug- 
gested Thorne. 

“That’s it. And everybody in the 
county thought I was a fool. Only fools 
and lazy men took rangers’ jobs them 
days. But I hung on because I believed 
init. And now I got the best job in the 
bunch. In place of being looked down on 
as that old fool John, I’m Mr. Davidson, 

the Forest Supervisor.” 
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“It’s a matter for pride,” said Thorne, 
noncommittally. 

“It isn’t that,’ denied the old man; 
‘I’m not proud because I’m supervisor. 
Lord love you, Henry Plant was super- 
visor ; and I never heard tell that any one 
was proud of him, not even himself. But 
I’m proud of being a good supervisor. 
They ain’t a sorehead near us now. 
Everybody’s out for the Forest. I’ve 
made ’em understand that it’s for them. 
They know the Service is square. And 
we ain’t had fires to amount to nothin’; 
nor trespass.” 

“You’ve done a good work,” said 
Thorne, soberly. ‘* None better. Noone 
could have done it but you. You havea 
right to be proud of it.” 

“Then you'll be sending in a good re- 
port,’ said California John, solely by way 
ot conversation. 

‘* 1’m not an inspector,”’ replied Thorne. 

“That so? You used to be before you 
resigned, so I thought sure you must be 
now. What’s your job?” 

‘* [’ll tell you when we have more time,” 
said Thorne. 

For three days they rode together. ‘The 
supervisor was a very busyman. He had 
errands of all sorts to accomplish. Thorne 
simply went along. Everywhere he found 
good feeling, satisfactory conditions. 

At the end of the third day, as the two 
men sat before the rough stone fireplace 
at headquarters, Thorne abruptly broke 
the long silence. 

* John,” said he, * I’ve got a few things 
to say that are not going to be pleasant 
either for you or for me. Nevertheless I 
am going to say them. In fact, I asked 
the Chief for the privilege rather than 
having you hear through the regular chan- 
nels.” 

California John had not in the least 
changed his position, yet all at once the 
man seemed to turn still and watchful. 

‘* Fire ahead,” said he. 

‘You asked me the other day what my 
job 1s. It is supervisor of this district. 
They have appointed me in your place.” 

* Oh, they have !” said California John. 
He sat for some time, his eyes narrowing, 
looking straight ahead of him. “I’d like 
to know why!” he burst out at last. A 
dull red spot burned on each of his 
weather-beaten cheeks. 
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‘* You had nothing to do with it,” inter- 
rupted California John, sharply. ‘I know 
that. But who did? Why did they do 
it? By God,” he brought his fist down 
sharply, “I intend to get to the bottom 
of this! I’ve been in the Service since 
she started. I’ve served honest No 
man can say I haven’t done all my duty 
and been square. And that’s been when 
every man-jack of them was gettin’ his 
graft as reg’lar as his pay check. And 
since I’ve been supervisor is the only time 
this Forest has ever been in any kind of 
shape, if I do say it myself. I’ve rounded 
her up. I’ve stopped the graft. I’ve 
fixed the ‘ soldiers.’ I’ve got things m 
shape. They can’t remove me without 
cause; and if they think I’m goin’ to lie 
down and take it without a kick, they’ve 
got off the wrong foot good and plenty !” 

Thorne sat tight, nor offered a word of 
comment. 

‘* You’ve been an inspector,” California 
John appealed to him. ‘“ You’ve been all 
over the county among the different Re- 
serves. Ain’t mine up to the others ?” 

Things are in better shape here than 
in any of them,” replied. Thorne, deci- 
sively. ~‘ Your rangers have more esprit 
de corps, your neighbors are better dis- 
posed, your fires have a smaller percent- 
age of acreage ; your trails are better.’ 

“* Well!” demanded California John. 

“ Well,” repeated Thorne, leaning f >r- 
ward, “just this. What’s the use of it 


all ?” 

“ Use?” repeated California John, 
vaguely. 

“Yes. Of what you and all the rest 


of us are doing.” 

‘To save the public’s property.” 

‘“‘ That’s part of it ; and that’s the part 
you’ve been doing superlatively well. 
It’s the old idea, that : the idea expressed 
by the old name—the Forest Reserves— 
to save, to set aside. It seemed the most 
important thing. The forests had so 
many eager enemies—unprincipled land- 
grabbers and lumbermen, sheep, fire. To 
beat these back required all our best 
efforts. It was all we could think of. 


We hadn’t time to think of anything else. 
It was a full job.” . 

** You bet it was,” commented _the old 
man, grimly. 
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“Well, it’s done. ‘There will be at- 
tempts to go back to the old state of 
affairs, but they will grow feebler from 
year to year. Thmgs will never slide back 
again. The people are awake.” 

“Think so ?’ doubted California John 

“] know it. Now comes the new 
idea. We no longer speak of Forest 
Reserves, but of National Forests. We’ve 
saved them; now what are we going to 
do with them? What would you think of 
a man who cleared a ‘ forty,’ and pulled 
all the stumps, and then quit work ?” 

“T never thought of that,” said Cali- 
fornia John; ‘“ but what’s that got to do 
with these confounded whelps—” 

‘‘ We’re going to use these forests for 
the benefit of the people. We’re going 
to cut the ripe trees and sell them to the 
lumber manufacturer; we're going to 
develop the water power; we’re going to 
improve the grazing; we’re going to 
study what we have here, so that by and 
by from our forests we will be getting the 
income the lumberman now gets, and will 
not be injuring the estate. Each Forest 
is going to be a big and complicated busi- 
ness, like railroading or wholesaling. 
Anybody can run Sexton’s store down at 
the Flats. It takes a trained man to 
oversee even a proposition like the Star 
at Big Bend.’’ 

“Oh, I see what you’re drivin’ at,” 
said California John; “ but I’ve made 
good up to now; and until they try me 
out they’ve no right to fire me. I'll defy 
‘em to find anythin’ crooked—” 

‘John, you’re as straight as a string. 
But they have tried you out. Your office 
work has been away off.” 

** Oh, that! What’s them dinkey little 
reports and monkey-doodle business 
amount to, anyhow ?” 

‘* Not very much,” contessed Thorne. 
‘* But when things begin to hum around 
here, there’ll be a thousand times as much 
of the same sort of stuff, and it’ll all be 
important.” 

‘** They’d better get me a clerk.” 

‘They would get you a clerk, several 
of them. But no man has a right even to 
boss a job he doesn’t himself understand. 
What do you know about timber-grading ? 
estimating ? .mapping? What is your 
scientific training—?” 

“T’ve give my soul and boot-straps to 
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this Service for nine year—at sixty and 
ninety a month,” mterrupted California 
John. “ Part of that I spent for tools 
they was too stingy to give me. Now 
they kick me out.” 

“Oh, no, they don’t,” said Thorne. 
“Not any! But you agree with me, don’t 
you, that you couldn’t hold down the job ?” 

‘IT suppose so,” snapped California 
John. ‘ To hell with such a game! I 
think I'll go over Goldfield way.” 

-** No, you won't,” said Thorne, gently. 
‘* You'll stay here in the Service.” 

‘* What!” cried the old man, rising to 
his feet. ‘Stay here in the Service ! 
And every mounting man to point me out 
as that old fool Davidson who got fired 
after workin’ nine years like a driveling 
it. You talk foolish !” 

Thorne, too, arose, and put one hand 
on the old man’s shoulder. 

** And what about those nine years ?” 
he asked gently. ‘“ Things looked pretty 
dark, didn’t they? You didn’t have 
enough to live on ; and you got your salary 
docked without any reason or justice ; and 
you had to stand one side while the other 
fellows did things dishonest and wrong ; 
and it didn’t look as though it was ever 
going to get better. Nine years is a long 
time. Why did you do it?” 

*T don’t know,” muttered California 
John. 

“It was just waiting for this time that 
is coming. In five years we'll have the 
people with us ; we’ll have Congress, and 
the money to do things; we’ll have saw- 
mills, and water power, and regulated 
grazmg, and telephone lines, and comfort- 

able quarters. We'll have a Service safe- 
guarded by Civil Service, and a body of 
disciplined men and officers as the army 
and navy have. It’s coming; and it’s 
coming soon. You’ve been nine years at 
the other thing—” 

“It’s humiliatin’,” insisted California 
John, ‘** to do a job well and get fired.” 

‘** You'll still have just the job you have 
now—only you'll be called a head-ranger.” 
‘** My people won’t see it that way.” 

Ashley Thorne hesitated. 

* No, they won’t,” said he, frankly, at 
last. “I could argue on the other side ; 
but they won’t. They'll think you’ve 


? 


dropped back a peg; and they’ll say to 
each other—at least some of them will— 
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‘Old Davidson bit off more than he could 
chew ; and it serves him right for being a 
fool anyway.’ You've been content to 
play along, misunderstood, for nine years 
because you had faith. Has that faith 
deserted you ?” 

California John looked down, and his 
erect shoulders shrunk forward a little. 
“Old friend,” said Thorne, ‘it’s a 
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sacrifice. _Are you going to stay and help 
me ?”’ 

California John for a long time studied 
a crack in the floor. When he looked up, 
his face was illuminated with his custom- 
ary quizzical grin. 

“I’ve sure got it on Ross Fletcher,”’ he 
drawled. ‘I done fo/d him I wasn’t no 
supervisor, and he swore I was.” 


A STUDY IN VALUES 
BY MARGARETH ARNOLD PITMAN 


So it was. 


When you entered the room 


You seemed to make patent to me its gloom. 
There’s a four-pane window over the vat, 

Or barrel, that holds the dye; by that, 
Those four bright panes of outside light, 

You saw my face, and size, and might, 
Prodding machine-like with my hoe 

The slow, green snake to the barrow below. 
Dull green are the rollers overhead ; 

Thick green slime on the floor is spread ; 
Green blots are the walls and tanks and we: 
Whet light there is falls just on me. 

I am stained by my hoeing and raking too. 
Is not everything smeared that is here, but you? 
So we dye shades your eyes to screen. 


Thus it is done. 


You say you have seen 


No composition, all in all 
One monotone of wall: 


So good. 


Myself, as Labor ;, the copper lining 
Of cask and rake and my red beard shining 


With common glint. 
€ 


by the mint 


Of toil fast stamped; mere type; mere print; 
Have ears that can hear and understand. 
Were chances exchanged and other-planned, 
You, with my chance, would you find 


Only a picture ? 


I’m inclined 


To think JZ should not have spoken so 
While you were listening—I do not know, 
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“LAW OR NO LAW” IN INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


MINOR episode at the last Mo- 
A honk Conference of the Friends 

of the Indian has called forth 
far more heated discussion in certain 
quarters than it deserved. The reasons 
why so much has been made of it are 
perfectly well known to me, but would not 
particularly interest the public. Neverthe- 
less, in response to a friendly request that 
I would write something in the nature of 
an open letter to relieve the apprehensions 
of some good persons who were absent 
from the Conference and have had to 
depend upon malicious gossip for their 
information, I steal time from more im- 
portant duties to pen these few lines. 

The whole atmospheric disturbance 
apparently centers around the phrase 
‘law or no law,” said to have been used 
by me in my extemporaneous remarks. 
As the stenographers seem to agree on 
the point that I used the words quoted, 
I suppose that I must have done so. I 
dare say I should have expressed my 
thought more felicitously if I had said: 
“T believe I have abundant law on my 
side ; but as the main question has never 
come up in just the same shape before 
any court, or in any shape whatever before 
the court of final appeal, and I know of 
no statute covering it, I cannot be sure. 
What I do know is that what I did was 
the right thing to do; and when a man 
does not know whether or not there is 
any law to guide him, he has to make 
a law to fit the case confronting him. 
That is what I have always done, and 
what I shall continue always to do here- 
after till a law is furnished which directs 
me not to do it.” 

This would have been a less terse way 
of putting the idea, but probably a more 
satisfactory one on the whole. Still, in 


view of the fact that my position was 
perfectly well understood by so many of 
the foremost members of the audience 
who commented on it afterward in con- 
versation with me, it did not occur to my 


mind that any one in so intelligent an 
assemblage could have heard the whole 
speech and not comprehended it, or that 
any one, there or elsewhere, would be dis- 
honest enough to cull a single phrase and 
treat it as a complete deliverance. It was 
only after much urging that some such 
trick would perhaps be .attempted that I 
consented to edit the stenographic notes 
so as to clarify some of the sentences 
which might be willfully misinterpreted, 
and thus to make the permanent record 
what the original utterance would have 
been but for the hastiness of its de- 
livery. 

To grasp the full significance of any 
unstudied remark, either on the platform 
or in conversation, we must know some- 
thing of the preliminaries leading up to 
it. I had declined an invitation to make 
a stated address to the Conference, but 
did undertake, and very gladly, to intro- 
duce a handful of our workers brought in 
from the Indian field. Just before going 
to the platform I was approached with an 
intimation—offered, I doubt not, in an 
entirely friendly spirit—that we were 
going to have sprung upon us from some 
quarter a resolution of censure for the 
imprisonment of By-a-lil-le and the other 
ringleaders of his outlaw band of. Nava- 
jos; that the blow was to be aimed at 
me across the shoulders of one of my 
subordinates who was to speak that morn- 
ing—Mr. Shelton, Superintendent of the 
Eastern Navajo Reservation ; and that if 
I wished it “headed off” I had better 
take prompt steps. Kindly as the admo- 
nition was meant to be, it made me indig- 
nant, and the more I thought over it the 
less I liked it. It seemed monstrous to 
me that Superintendent Shelton should be 
attacked for a matter in which I had been 
the chief agent, and that the whole thing 
should be done in such a manner, when I 
had been absolutely candid and open- 
handed in giving to the public, in my 
reports, every detail of those things which 
264 
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I felt might provoke most criticism of my 
administration. 

When, therefore, the time came for 
introducing Mr. Shelton, I made use of 
the introduction to pay my compliments 
to the detractors who had been heaping 
gratuitous abuse upon his head. The 
programme was long, the time short. I 
spoke rapidly for the purpose of crowding 
a good many things into a very few min- 
utes—a task of extra difficulty owing to 
the probable unfamiliarity of the audience 
with the actual issue involved. This 
meant, of course, that I had to leave some 
points in a rather ragged condition as 
first set forth, and trust to rounding them 
out afterward while the crude utterances 
still rang in my own ears. Full of indig- 
nation at the injustice done to a deserving 
subordinate, and of contempt for the sort 
of paltering spirit which, if a neighbor’s 
house were afire, would refuse to force 
the door and rescue the family till the 
courts had passed upon a doubtful phrase 
in some law against house-breaking, I 
could not make my tongue keep pace 
with the thoughts that pressed forward for 
expression. 

That I made my meaning perfectly 
clear to all who really wished to under- 
stand it was evident, not only from the 
comments of satisfaction and approval to 
which I have already referred, but also 
from the failure of the effort made at a 
later session to pass a resolution of cen- 
sure, although I put in not a word of pro- 
test or explanation. Indeed, I even left 
the Conference early the following morn- 
ing in order to disembarrass every one 
there who might wish to cast an adverse 
vote. It was not till somebody suggested 
to me that my use of the words “law or 
no law”’ had been, or might be, miscon- 
strued in some quarters, that I ascertained 
positively that I had employed that par- 
ticular phrase. Still, so plain has my 
record always been on such matters, and 
so constantly have I kept before all parties 
in interest my desire to test unsettled 
legal questions and leave behind me, on 
my retirement from office, a more definite 
body of Indian law than had ever existed 
before, that I refused to believe, as I still 
do, that any person present in that gath- 
ering was honestly incapable of interpret- 
ing my speech. 
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This article, now that I am writing it, 
may as well be made the vehicle for carry- 
ing its subject a little further. The ques- 
tion of the treatment of Indians under 
certain conditions is avery serious one: 
the mere technical definition of the rights 
of any person under the law is always 
subordinate to the question of preserving 
the social order. The householder who 
kills a burglar found in his home at mid- 
night may exceed his strict legal authority 
in the premises ; but if the burglar class 
were once given to understand, through 
the benevolent ministrations of some 
Society for the Suppression of the Use of 
Firearms, that they could safely continue 
to prosecute their calling till one of their 
victims could capture them alive, bring 
them into a court-room, and prove by an 
irreproachable array of witnesses that they 
were engaged in a form of offending for 
which the statutes would justify their de- 
struction, how long would life be worth 
living in any civilized community? More 


intense becomes the interest in such ques- 
tions where the community is sparse, 
courts and prisons remote, and the ma- 
chinery of justice compelled to cope with 


so many problems of self-preservation in 
the centers of white population as to leave 
little time for dealing with matters affect- 
ing non-citizens and non-taxpaying Indians. 

A general law gives the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs a pretty wide sway in 
handling such questions, and the interpre- 
tation I have always given to my duty, 
when it came to protecting Indians from 
the possible rapacity of their white neigh- 
bors, is that I am to look out for the rights 
of the Indians—always, of coursé, follow- 
ing lines of practical justice—and trust 
the white citizen who feels aggrieved at my 
course to seek his remedy by the same 
processes he would apply against other 
white men who had done him a damage. 
When it comes to handling Indians who 
have been preying upon other Indians, if 
all parties have reached a stage of civiliza- 
tion where they understand the meaning 
of civil justice and- the purposes of courts 
and permanent law, my plan has been to 
explain to them their respective rights and 
privileges, and encourage them to thresh 
their difficulties out in the same way that 
white persons do. If they are still in a 
state of barbarism, I try to deal out justice 
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as well as I know how. If, in the course 
of events, the offenders attempt violence, 
they are taught the unwisdom of such a 
resort, not by cruelty, but by humane 
though firm measures which will prevent 
their continuing in their evil courses, teach 
them a better way of life, and impress 
them with a sense of the magnitude and 
the power of the Government they are 
defying. If ‘the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” then this policy must be a 
success. 

As nearly as I can find out, the chief 
reliance of those persons who criticise the 
disposal of the By-a-lil-le outlaw gang is 
upon the decision in the Ponca case some 
thirty years ago. In this case, on writs of 
habeas corpus, certain Indians were re- 
leased from the confinement into which 
they had been cast for presuming to leave 
a new reservation to which they had re- 
cently been removed. I may say, in the 
first place, that the world has advanced a 
whole generation since then, and Indians 
are no longer, while peaceful and un- 
offending, carted about from reservation 
to reservation and confined where placed ; 
and one of the great efforts I have made 
since I became Commissioner has been to 
encourage Indians to leave their reserva- 
tions and go out into the world and live 
there, as long as they conducted themselves 
properly. Indeed, I have been breaking 
up reservations as fast as I could, so that 
there might soon be none to which In- 
dians could be confined. 

But the By-a-lil-le gang were not the 
Poncas, either in development or conduct. 
No court has ever passed upon a case like 
theirs,’ hence in dealing with it I had to 
fall back upon my knowledge of Indians 
generally, my investigation of the per- 
formances of these Indians in particular, 
and my common sense. Nay, more, there 
is no certainty that if the Ponca case had 
ever been brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States—which, from 
the conditions, was impossible—the court 
of first instance would have been upheld 
in its conclusions of law. 

I am, as I have already said, eager to 
have every open question with regard to 





1Since this article was put into type, the United 
States Court in Arizona before whom the petition for 
a writ of habeas corpus was filed has denied the 
application, thus sustaining Commissioner Leupp’s 
position.—T HE EDITORS. 
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the status of the Indian tried out and 
settled by a competent judicial authority. 
On only two grounds did I regret the 
raising of the issue in the By-a-lil-le case : 
first, beeause habeas corpus proceedings 
in an inferior court settle no question per- 
manently ; second, because, if the decision 
in these cases should be decided adversely 
to the Government, every freebooter on 
a closed Indian reservation would be en- 
couraged thereby to do whatever he 
pleased, and the teachings of medicine 
men like the leader of this band, that the 
Government has been: paralyzed by his 
“medicine,” would be accepted by the 
superstitious Indians as proven truth. If 
the same issue could have been raised 
under some other conditions more favor- 
able to good results, I should have been 
only too glad to join in expediting the 
test. 

This episode, serious as it may be in 
one phase, is not without its humors, one 
of which is the attempt to make me out 
an enemy of human liberty because I 
have been instrumental in shutting up 
evil-doers in order that right-doers may 
have a chance to live in peace. Whether 
I love liberty may be guessed from the 
fact that I never would own a dog which 
had to be chained or muzzled, or let a 
bird or a squirrel or any other live pet be 
kept in a cage on any premises which be- 
longed to me. But if I see a vicious cur 
running at large and biting unoffending 
persons, or a jackal playing havoc with 
my farm stock, I have no sentimental 
compunctions about taking a liberty in 
turn with the marauder and putting him 
out of commission. 

Now that the By-a-lil-le case has got 
into the courts, we can all afford to wait 
and see what happens; and meanwhile 
neither vituperation nor any other kind of 
angry clamor is going to help matters. 
However inept, inconsistent, or otherwise 
unreasonable it may seem to me to single 
out this particular case for purposes of 
demonstration, at the risk of letting louse 
again upon his hapless victims the most 
notorious Indian bandit in his section of 
country, it will be some consolation to 
know whether there was “law or no law” 
behind the Government’s honest efforts to 
prevent a larger trouble by nipping a 
smaller one in the bud. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY P 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


SEVENTH PAPER 


THE MORAL TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST 


Professor Clifford thus describes the 
present conditions of rehgious faith : 
The dim and shadowy outlines of the 
superhuman deity fade slowly away from 
before us, and as the mist of his presence 
floats aside we perceive with greater and 
greater cléarness the shape of a still grander 
and nobler figure—of Him who made all 
Gods and shall unmake them. From the 
dim dawn of history, and from the inmost 
depths of soul, the face of our Father Man 
looks out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes, and says, “ Before Jehovah 
was, I am.” 


LT an eloquent but pathetic passage 


Whatever we may think of this as an 
expression of spiritual faith, we cannot 
doubt that it expresses a religious condition 
common in England and America in this 
beginning of the twentieth century: ‘“ The 
dim and shadowy outlines of the super- 
human deity ” which we worshiped in our 
childhood have faded away. I am sure 
that in this respect my own experience is 
not wholly unique. I can recall the pic- 
tured deity of my childhood—an august 
and awful Being seated on a great white 
throne, before whom bowed adoring saints 
and angels, to whom I sent up my peti- 
tions by a process which, if I could have 
foreseen modern invention, I might have 
called a kind of celestial wireless telegra- 
phy. I was really worshiping an idol. It 
was no less an idol because it was not 
made of wood or stone or painted upon 
canvas, but only sculptured in the cham- 
‘bers of my own imagination. The image 
has gone. It will never return. I do 
not wish that it should return. Has God 
gone too? Must I abandon my faith in 
him, the hope that I have derived from 
him, the reverent love that I have felt for 
him, and be content to substitute therefor 
the face of our Father Man? Is there 
any way in which I can recover the rever- 
ence, the inspiring trust, the uplooking 
experience which we call piety, or must I 
abandon that, to take its place among the 


! Professor Clifford, “The Ethics of Religion,” 
Fortnightly Review, July, 1877. 
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lost experiences of the past never to be 
recovered ? Must I content myself, in 
lieu thereof, with the religion which Fred- 
eric Harrison commends to us: 


The conception of Humanity can restore, 
as nothing else can, to the religious con- 
sciousness the variety and compass of which 
it has been robbed. /7 is no negative, life- 
less, inhuman, unthinkable being. /¢ is 
represented to us hour by hour in a thousand 
ways and by countless organs. Our parents, 
our wives, our children, our friends, are each 
some rudiment or expression of z¢,; the com- 
rades we work with are but an image of 7¢, 
its voice speaks to us in every worthy book 
we read, in every beautiful work we see; 
every noble deed is the manifestation of 7, 
every solemn act of life forms 7¢s sacra- 
ments, every honorable feeling and every 
loving word make z/s worship. The whole 
range of human life is transfigured by éts 
glow; and all worthy men and women are 
its ministers for good.' if 


What light does the teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth throw on this question of @ur 
time ? 

The reader who has followed the course 
of these articles thus far will, if he accepts 
them as a true interpretation, be satisfied 
that Jesus would not carry us back to the 
so-called ‘age of faith,” with its great 
cathedrals, its solemn masses, its incense 
adoration, its images and pictures of the 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the Saints, 
and with its retirement from the world for 
undisturbed meditation, in monastic cells, 
upon the Infinite. And it is equally certain 
that he would not be content to banish his 
Father into the realm of forgetfulness, 
and substitute for reverence toward God 
and trust in him a reverence for and trust 
in Humanity. There is a radical difference 
between the religion of Humanity and the 
humanity of Religion. The religion of 
Humanity derives the inspiration for its 
worship from mankind. For the spiritual 
experiences of the past it substitutes faith 
in man, hope from man, and love for man. 
The humanity of Religion derives its in- 


1 Frederic Harrison, Fortnightly Review, Novem- 
ber, 1888, p. 677. 
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spiration from a superhuman Being in 
whose guiding and controlling power it-has 
faith, from whose mastery of human: his- 
tory it. derives its hope, and:to. whom its 
affection goes out :in ardent ‘devotion. 
What Jesus Christ taught was not the 
religion of Humanity, but the humanity 
of Religion. 

In his first recorded sermon, delivered 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, Jesus thus 
described in a sentence his mission: “ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised. . . . And he began to say unto 
them, This day is this scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” In this discourse he dis- 
closes the secret of his power—a divine 
spirit endowing and directing him ; he also 
discloses the object of his mission—the 
benefit of his fellow-men. From his Father 
he derives his inspiration; to humanity 
he renders his service. It would not be 
true to say that he substitutes, with John 
Cotter Morison, the service of man for 
the service of God; but it is true that the 
only way of service to God he recognizes 
is by the service of man. He sees the 
spirit of God in human history . helping 
men to live higher and better lives. This 
vision gives him: his enthusiasm, and de- 
termines the direction which his _ enthu- 
siasm shall take, namely, work with God 
to help men live better lives. 

The same fundamental truth underlies 
and pervades his next great sermon, the 
Sermon on the Mount. The theme of 
this sermon is human happiness and how 
to promote it. The secret of happiness 
is character: ‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, the meék, the merciful, the pure in 
heart.” The secret of character is an in- 
ward spirit, not an external obedience to 
law, human or divine; it is the unlustful 
imagination, simplicity and truthfulness of 
spirit, a conquering because an uncon- 
querable love. The way to secure such 
a character is to seek inspiration from Him 
who is love; the Father who is more 
ready to give his spirit to those that ask 
him than an earthly father to give good 
gifts to his children. In this second ser- 

mon, as in the first, the end of life is the 


a 


promotion of human happiness. _ In this, 
as in the other, the inspiration of life is 
fellowship with the Eternal. 

Just before his crucifixion, Jesus gathers - 
his special friends about him for a quiet, 
sacred conference. In this conference he 
repeats the same two lessons : the inspira- 
tion to activity—fellowship with God ; the 
object of activity—the service of man. 
“ Abide in me, and I in you. Because I 
live, ye shall live also, and ye shall know 
that I am in my Father, and ye in me, 
and I in you.” Fellowship with the Eter- 
nal is the inspiration of life. “This is 
my commandment, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you.” Love, 
service, sacrifice—this is the end of life. 

After his resurrection, Jesus meets his 
disciples and gives to them their commis- 
sion. ‘The commission which he gives is 
precisely the commission which was given 
to him, and the endowment which he be- 
stows on them is precisely the endowment 
which was bestowed upon him, ‘“ As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” 
he says, and when we turn back to that 
first sermon at Nazareth we find that his 
Father had sent him to preach glad tidings 
to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim deliverance to captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind, and to set 
at liberty those that are bruised by op- 
pression. This is the commission he gives 
to his followers. “And he breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive ye 

the Holy Spirit.” And we turn back 
to the same first sermon, and find him 
affirming of himself that the Spirit of 
God was upon him. ‘The inspiration that 
comes from conscious fellowship with the 
Eternal, which was the inspiration of his 
life, he transmits to his followers. The 
commission which in that spirit he under- 
took, he gives to his followers. The secret 
of their power, as of his power, is a divine 
spirit endowing and directing them. The 
object of their mission, as the object of 
his mission, is the promotion of human 
welfare. This is not the religion of Hu- 
manity. It is the humanity of Religion. 
It derives inspiration to life from God ; it 
devotes life to the service of mankind. 
But more than this: Jesus also taught 
that the way to secure this fellowship 
with God is by the service of humanity. 

There is nothing in the teaching and 
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nothing in the example of Jesus Christ 
to justify the impression that the way to 
fellowship with God is by shutting our- 
selves out from fellowship with our fellow- 
men. All his example and all his teach- 
ing inculcate directly the opposite. There 
is a strait gate which leads into the king- 
dom of God, and he bids us enter in at 
this strait gate, and he tells us what that 
strait gate is. ‘‘Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets. Enter ye in at he strait gate.” 
This is the strait gate: doing unto others 
as we would have others do unto us. 
‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” What is 
this will of the Father? The will ex- 
pressed by the command that “ye love 
one another as I have loved you.” 

The call of the Father is to the service 
of his children; the inspiration to that 
service is fellowship with the Father; and 
the way to. fellowship with the Father is 
in turn the service of his children. This 
is the moral teaching of Jesus Christ. 

The age of humanity is more truly de- 
vout than the age of faith. The religion 
that expresses itself in the Red Cross is 
more Christlike than the religion which 
expresses itself in the Crusades. The 
war for the emancipation of the slave is 
more Christian than the religious wars for 
the extirpation of heresies. The spirit 
which establishes a public school for the 
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education of the ignorant is more divine 
than the spirit which establishes an inqui- 
sition for the punishment of false doctrine. 
That there is a real spiritual loss in the 
lessened attendance upon public worship 
is probable. That there is a real spiritual 
gain in the establishment of social settle- 
ments for the elevation and education of 
men is certain. We shall not find our 
way back to a lost piety by attempting to 
reconstruct a destroyed image of the 
Deity. We shall find our way to a new 
Deity by looking for the real image of the 
Deity, blurred and distorted though it be, 
in the lineaments of his children. In en- 
deavoring to bring them back to the 
Father we shall find our own way to the 
Father. Let me put the contrast in a 
parable. 

Two young men enter a_ hospital. 
They both believe in the physician in 
charge. They have both been inspired 
to their service by his faith. They both 
desire to win his approbation. One 
writes an article for the press, praising 
his superior, and when Christmas comes 
busies himself in making up a_ purse 
to give to him. The second studies the 
work of his superior in the hospital, 
and is eager to see what he can do to 
co-operate in that work in the healing of 
the sick. Which of these two has taken 
the right path to fellowship with the doc- 
tor whom both admire? Which has 


taken the right way to express admira- 
tion for him who is at once their example 
and their inspiration ? 
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HERBERT SPENCER THE MAN 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


characteristics, recognized alike 

by admirers and opponents, were 
a transcendent sincerity and candor, un- 
deviating devotion to truth, utter disregard 
for authority, and a vast intellectual ability 
which showed itself in remarkable powers 
of both analysis and synthesis, in the 
daring sweep of his generalizations, and 
in his superb gift for developing clearly 
the most intricate chain of reasoning. 
Indeed, so conspicuous was the intellectual 
side of his nature that men came to regard 
him as all intellect and no feeling ; a sort 
of thinking machine devoid of the emo- 
tions and sympathies common to humanity. 
This misconception, which did him far 
less than justice, was little, if at all, cor- 
rected by the publication of the post- 
humous “ Autobiography.” But now, 
thanks to Dr. David Duncan’s “ Life and 
Letters of Herbert Spencer,”? it is pos- 
sible to realize that the great philosopher 
of evolution had a very human side ; that 
beneath a coldly unemotional exterior beat 
a warm and ardent heart. Dr. Duncan’s 
biography—the work of a man who, as 
Spencer’s secretary and confidant, had 
exceptional opportunities for knowing 
him as he really was—also throws many 
new side-lights on his training, career, and 
point of view, revealing unexpected traits 
of weakness and strength, and rounding 
out admirably the imperfect portrait drawn 
in the “ Autobiography.” 

At the same time, it must be said that 
Dr. Duncan’s work is itself imperfect 
unless read in connection with the “ Auto- 
biography,” since it is frankly written 
with a view to supplement rather than 
supersede Spencer’s own story of his life. 
It contains comparatively little in the way 
f exposition of Spencer’s philosophical 
views, and where the “ Autobiography ” 
deals in sufficient detail with the biograph- 
ical aspects proper, Dr. Duncan prefers 
to refer his readers to its pages rather 
than repeat what they contain. His aim 


HH. esece: SPENCER’S salient 





1The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. By 
David Duncan. Twovols. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $5, net, per set. 


is to fill out the gaps, both by narrative 
and by illuminative selections from Spen- 
cer’s voluminous correspondence , and in 


this there can be no doubt that he is ’ 


entirely successful. 

A first fact looming prominently from 
the ‘ Life and Letters” is, as has been 
suggested, the richness of Spencer’s ca- 
pacity to feel as well as to think. Due 
credit has never been given him for the 
many acts of kindness and open-handed 
generosity to which his biographer calls 
attention. “His power of sympathy,” 
writes Dr. Duncan, “was exceptionally 
strong. Ill health or distress of any kind, 
experienced by relatives, friends, acquaint- 
ances (even casual acquaintances), or cor- 
respondents whom perhaps he had never 
seen, could not be brought to his notice 
without exciting his lively interest and 
leading to measures for alleviation. Hun- 
dreds of letters bear eloquent testimony 
to the practical turn his sympathy took. 

. He could never turn his back upon 
genuine need, nor refuse to help a worthy 
person or a worthy cause. Even when a 
struggling author he would pinch himself 
to help a friend.” His well-known hatred 
of militarism and of the exploitation of 
dependent races was not based merely on 
philosophical grounds. “Of all the feel- 
ings I entertain concerning social affairs,” 
he assured his French translator, Dr. 
Cazelles, “‘my detestation of the barba- 
rous conduct of strong peoples to weak 
peoples is the most intense.” 

He was slow to form friendships, but 
when once formed they meant much to 
him, as is amply evidenced by the tenor 
of his correspondence with Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Youmans, and others of the select 
circle to whom he gave the name of 
friend. But, among all the correspond- 
ence printed by Dr. Duncan, the emo- 
tional as, contrasted with the intellectual 
in Spencer is most plainly discernible in 
his letters to his father. These form a 
series covering the most interesting 
period of his life, the period of early 
struggle and dawning recognition, and, 
although almost exclusively concerned 
267 
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with his work, are written in a vein which 
testifies eloquently to the bond of affec- 
tion and confidence that drew father and 
son closely together. As is well known, 
it was largely owing to his father’s influ 
ence that Spencer, while still a lad, be- 
came interested in religion, science, and 
politics, and acquired the habit of ap- 
proaching their problems from the stand- 
point of personal inquiry and judgment 
rather than reliance on authority. And 
in after years—while he was still striv- 
ing, as teacher, engineer, and journalist, 
to “‘find himself ’”’—it was to his father 
that he turned for sympathy and advice, 
freeing his mind with the candor charac- 
teristic of his mature manhood and with 
a spontaneity that gives a vital freshness 
to the most trivial letters of this series. 
He was just twenty-three when, as so 
many ambitious young men have done 
before and since, he went to London to 
win fame and fortune with his pen. “I 
can’t get on in engineering without 
patronage,’ he told his anxious mother ; 
“in literature fa/ent only is required.” 
But he soon learned that even in litera- 
ture talent alone will not always suffice. 
He had submitted an essay to the editor 
of Tait’s Magazine. A little later he 
wrote the following pungent letter to his 
father : 

I have had a letter from “ Tait” acknowl- 
edging receipt of my paper, but wishing to 
know who lam. 1 gave him some account 
of my circumstances and mentioned my re- 
lationship to Mr. Spencer of Hinton. I was 
very near saying, amongst other things, that I 
was myself in the habit of judging of things 
by their intrinsic merit, without regarding 
the name of the party by whom they were 
written, and that I wished other persons 
would do the same; but I thought it might 
unnecessarily offend, and so I refrained. 

“ Tait’ rejected his offering, as did the 
Eclectic, and not even the Phrenological 
Journal would find space for anything he 
wrote. At the end of two months he had 
not earned a farthing, but his letters still 
ring with a confident optimism and dogged 
determination. ‘I feel well convinced 
that if I can only stand my ground for a 
short time I shall do,” and, “ The fact is, 
I have made up my mind to continue, if 
possible, my exertions to make my way in 
the literary world, and it will be nothing 
but real necessity that will induce me to 
make another change.” Still, he could 
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not write indefinitely without hope of re- 
ward. ‘I am somewhat put to it in the 
article of clothes,” he confessed to his 
father in a letter of a few weeks after- 
wards, ‘‘ and have been obliged to remain 
at home for the last four or five Sundays 
in consequence of my not having a pair 
of trousers fit to go out in. I do not see 
that I can for the present do anything else 
than return home. It is impossible for 
me to remain here doing nothing. I do 
not see any likelihood of my getting any- 
thing to do in the literary way immediately, 
although three might be an opening by 
and by. I am still as confident as ever 
that I could make my way as a literary 
character if I could once get a start, and 
I think you will agree with me in that 
belief.” 

Here, again, we catch the note of hope- 
fulness and_ self-confidence. Spencer’s 
aversion from publicity and notoriety is 
almost proverbial, but he ever retained, 
through all the years of desperate struggle 
against poverty, a supreme faith in his own 
powers. His was an unconscious, irre- 
pressible egotism. ‘I am getting on very 
well with the ‘ Psychology,’ ” he informed 
his father, “‘ which goes on unfolding into 
more and more complete form as I ad- 
vance. My private opinion is that it will 
ultimately stand beside Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia.’”” On second thought, however, 
he begged his father not to mention this, 
lest it be deemed “a piece of vanity.” 
His unconscious egotism creeps out in the 
recklessness of his literary judgments. 
Carlyle was to him a mere “ showman ”— 
and Carlyle, by the way, is said to have 
referred to Spencer as “‘ an immeasurable 
ass.”” Shelley’s “‘ Prometheus Unbound” 
he considered “the finest composition in 
the language.” He was “strongly in- 
clined” to rank the Scotch poet Alexander 
Smith as “the greatest poet since Shake- 
speare.” He could not read Plato. 

All his life, in fact, he did amazingly 
little reading for one who wrote so much 
and on such a vast variety of subjects. A 
friend once jokingly remarked, “ Scratch 
Spencer and you will find ignorance ;’”’ and 
on his own showing this was true so far 
as concerned the writings and opinions of 
other thinkers. Perhaps the most signifi- 


cant letter in Dr. Duncan’s two volumes 
is that in which Spencer describes to Sir 
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Leslie Stephen his method of preparation 
tor the gigantic tasks he undertook, and 
makes confession of his literary shortcom- 
ings. The letter.is too long to be quoted 
entire, but at least a part of it may be 
given. 

‘During my eight years of engineering 
life,’ writes Spencer at the age of seven- 
ty-nine, “‘ I read next to nothing—even of 
professional literature. Then, as always, 
| was an impatient reader, and read noth- 
ing continuously except novels and travels, 
and of these but little. I am, in fact, con- 
stitutionally idle. I doubt whether ll 
these years I ever read any serious book 
for an hour at a stretch. You may judge 
of my condition with regard to knowledge 
from the fact that during all my life, up to 
the time * Social Statics ’ was written, there 
had been a copy of Locke on my father’s 
shelves which I never read—I am not 
certain that I ever took it down. And 
the same holds of all other books of phil- 
osophical kinds. I never read any of 
Bacon’s writings, save his essays. I never 
looked into Hobbes until, when writing 
the essay on ‘The Social Organism,’ I 
wanted to see the details of his grotesque 
conception. It was the same with Politics 
and with Ethics. At the time ‘ Social 
Statics’ was written I knew of Paley 
nothing more than that he enunciated the 
doctrine of expediency ; and of Bentham 
| knew only that he was the promulgator 
of the Greatest Happiness principle. The 
doctrines of other ethical writers referred 
to were known by me only through refer- 
ences to them here and there met with. I 
never then looked into any of their books ; 
and, moreover, I have never since looked 
into any of their books. When about 
twenty-three I happened to get hold of 
Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ then recently published, 
and read with approval his criticism of the 
Syllogism. When twenty-four I met with 
a translation of Kant, and read the first 
‘ew pages. Forthwith, rejecting his doc- 
irine of Time and Space, I read no fur- 
‘her. My ignorance of ancient philosoph- 

-al writers was absolute. . . . Since those 
days I have done nothing worth mention- 
ng to fill up the implied deficiencies. 

. . If you ask how there comes such an 
imount of incorporated fact as is found 
in ‘ Social Statics,’ my reply is that when 
preparing to write it I read up in th.se 


directions in which I expected to find ma- 
terials for generalization. I did not trouble 
myself with the generalizations of others. 
And that, indeed, indicates my general: 
attitude. All along I have looked at 
things through my own eyes, and not 
through the eyes of others. . . . My own 
course—not intentionally pursued, but 
spontaneously pursued—may be charac- 
terized as little reading and much think- 
ing, and thinking about facts learned at 
first hand. Perhaps I should add that 
my interest all along has been mainly in 
the science of Life, physical, mental, and 
social. I hold that the study of the sci- 
ence of Life under all its aspects is the 
true preparation for a teacher of Ethics. 
And it must be the science of Life as it is 
conceived now, and not as it was con- 
ceived in past times.” 

For outright frankness it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel to this letter, although, 
to be sure, frankness is characteristic of 
the entire correspondence, and particularly 
of those letters in which Spencer gives 
practical application to his theoretical 
views. The cardinal doctrine of his social 
philosophy was, of course, the exaltation 
of the individual. Everything which 
smacked of State interference with the 
individual met his blunt and often caustic 
opposition. He went so far as to put the 
seal of his disapproval on public schools 
and free libraries. ‘The fact that from 
the beginning of my political life I have 
been an opponent of national education, 
and continued to be,” he told Robert 
Buchanan in 1890, “ will show you that I 
cannot coincide in your view that it is the 
duty of society to prepare its individual 
members for the battle of life. I hold it 
to be exclusively the duty of parents.” 
“IT no more approve of Free Libraries,” 
he informed W. A. S. Hewins, “than I 
approve of Free Bakeries. Food for the 
mind should no more be given gratis than 
food for the body should be given gratis. 
The whole scheme of public instruction, 
be it in Free Libraries or by State Educa- 
tion, is socialistic; and’ I am ‘profoundly 
averse to socialism in every form.” And 
when the Hon. Auberon Herbert, in 1891, 
invited him to co-operate in a movement 
for insuring better ventilation in dwelling- 
houses, Spencer promptly gave it as his 
belief ‘‘ that far more mischief in the shape 
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of cold or rheumatism results from 
draughts than from the breathing of air 
that is not quite pure; and that these 
evils would be greatly increased by further 
use of any of the ordinary measures of 
ventilation. . . . Whatever may be the 
truth of the matter, one thing is quite 
clear—that your movement will inevitably 
be used in furtherance of State meddling, 
notwithstanding the protest you make. I 
regret that I cannot in this matter co- 
operate with you.” ‘ 

It was utterances like these that contrib- 
uted to extend and strengthen the idea 
that Spencer was a man of hard, cold 
intellectuality, and that, as one critic put 
it, he looked upon society from a stand- 
point of ‘ reasoned savagery.”” Whereas, 
as Dr. Duncan makes very plain, he was in 
reality a man of humane instincts and keen 
sympathies. Moreover, he retained to 
the end a youthful enjoyment in much that 
was alien from his professional interests. 
* Be a boy as long as you can,” was his 
motto, and he strove to live up to it, 
despite the ill health that preyed upon 
him the greater part of his life. That 


he was no confirmed invalid is sufficiently 
shown by extracts from his diary telling 


of tennis matches played in his sixtieth 
year. Except when illness compelled isola- 
tion, he was fond of social intercourse, of 
the club, of the theater, of a game of bil- 
liards. It was one of his proudest boasts 
that he had once made a run of forty-seven 
at his favorite evening pastime. But of all 
recreations angling seems to have had the 
greatest attraction for him. ‘There aremany 
references to fishing trips, to notable cap- 
tures. In his diary for July, 1878, he records : 

12th—Fishing. River up. Got two sal- 
mon: one of 20 lbs. weight, one of 12 
_ Ibs. Three other fishermen caught noth- 
ing. 13th—Fishing. A flood. One grilse 
of 5 lbs. Three other fishermen caught 
nothing. 14th—Fishing. Nosport. Three 
other fishermen caught nothing. 

In his closing chapter Dr. Duncan 
seeks to estimate Spencer’s place in the 
history of thought, but his findings are 
necessarily inconclusive. It is as yet 
too early to arrive at any definite judg- 
ment. The trend of events since Spen- 
cer first began to give expression to the 
novel and far-reaching generalizations 
contained in the successive volumes of 
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his monumental “ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
has been steadily away from rather than 
in the direction of the extreme individual- 
ism which was to him the highest aim of 
human endeavor and the ultimate goal 
of human development. More and more, 
as evidenced by the experience of those 
nations usually accounted progressive, 
the tendency is towards subordination of 
the individual to the interests of the 
State, and towards that extension of 
State activity which Spencer vigorously 
condemned. Similarly with many of the 
principles laid down by him as _ funda- 
mental in biology, psychology, and the sev- 


_eral other sciences on which he wrote with 


such a wealth of detail. Mistakes and 
inadequacies have been detected, objec- 
tions raised, until a strong reaction has 
set in against the extravagant applause 
of not so long ago. 

All that may safely be said at the 
present time is that he will ever be re- 
membered as the thinker who first brought 
into clear relief the idea of evolution as 
a cosmic process, and that, by his bold 
attempt to co-ordinate the accumulated 
facts of science in accordance with this 
idea, he rendered a service to the great 
cause of knowledge more than compen- 


_sating for any defects in his philosophical 


system itself. As Mr. Frederic Harrison 
has finely said, ‘‘ The men who succeed in 
organizing any scheme of general thought, 
in such a way as to command the atten- 
tion of all those in the civilized world who 
devote themselves to philosophy and to 
science, are so infinitely few—the resources 
needed even to attempt such a task are 
so complex and so rare—their labors are 
so precious to the advancement of human 
thought, that we judge their work to be 
worthy of study and honor even if we find 
manifest errors in certain parts, and they 
fail to satisfy their generation.” Add that 
for nearly forty years Spencer’s life was 
given over to the execution of his colossal 
undertaking, that he pursued his labors in 
the face of seemingly insuperable obstacles 
—ill health, lack of means, and the mani- 
fold discouragements of bitterly hostile 
criticism—and it is easy to appreciate the 
profound impression which he made even 
upon those of his contemporaries who saw 
in him a promulgator of error. 





